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PREFACE. 


In  sitting  down  to  write  a  few  words  of 
introduction  to  the  following  most  trenchant 
and  conclusive  statement  of  the  case  against 
the  Game  Laws,  1  do  not  feel  altogether 
comfortable,  since  I  occupy,  I  regret  to  say, 
the  moral  position  of  the  converted  Clown  who 
denounces  Topsyturveydom,  if  not  exactly 
that  of  Satan  reproving  Sin.  For  many 
years  of  my  life  I  have  been  an  ardent 
Sportsman,  and  some  of  my  dearest  friends 
have  been  men  who  habitually  went  out,  in 
the  manner  of  our  people,  to  "  kill  some- 
thing." I  know  well  the  raptures  of  Sport* 
its  rough  delights,  and  its  sweet  temptations. 
Afloat  and  ashore,  on  the  bleak  hill-side  and 
by  the  rushing  river,  among  the  heather  of 
Scotland,  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  the 
swamps  of  Normandy,  I  have  wandered 
with  rod  and  gun.  I  have  always  held, 
nevertheless,  that  true  Sport  must  combine 
a  maximum  of  exertion  and  even  danger  with 
a  minimum  of  destruction,  and  that,  though 
a  casuist  might  work  out  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  fox-hunting,  no  possible  in- 
genuity can  excuse  the  hunting   of  tame 
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animals  or  justify  the  brutalities  of  the 
battue. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  Sport, 
in  so  far  as  it  embraces  the  hunting  and 
killing  of  wild  animals,  is  invariably  more  or 
less  demoralising — is,  in  fact,  a  relapse  from 
Civilisation  to  Barbarism.  Therein  lies  its 
real  fascination  for  men  bored  with  the  pro- 
prieties and  duties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  instincts  of  the  primeval  man — food-hunt- 
ing, predatory,  self-preserving — re-emerge  in 
the  modern;  moral  sanctions  are  disregarded, 
the  rights  of  inferior  races  are  forgotten,  and 
the  hunter  feels  himself,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, naked,  savage,  blood-thirsty,  and  un- 
ashamed. Sportsmen  for  this  reason  are 
invariably  selfish  and  conservative.  A  Sports- 
man who  is  a  Radical  in  politics,  and  a 
pioneer  in  social  science,  is  an  impossibility. 

It  is  hopeless,  therefore,  to  expect  from 
Sportsmen  any  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
agitation  against  the  cruel  and  iniquitous 
Game  Laws.  The  agitation  began,  and  it 
must  continue,  among  the  men  who  shrink 
from  cruelty  of  any  kind,  and  prefer  the 
amenities  of  Civilisation  to  the  coarse 
pleasures  of  Barbarism.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  the  fight  on  the  higher  planes  of  life 
is  between  philanthropy  and  savagery,  culture 
and  brutality,  the  pleasures  of  the  thinking 
being  and  the  amusements  of  the  Naked 
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Man.  To-day,  under  the  fostering  wing  of 
Imperialism,  brute  force  is  developing  more 
and  more  into  a  political  science.  There  is 
no  excess  of  rapacity,  no  extreme  of  selfish- 
ness, no  indifference  to  the  rights  of  the  weak 
and  helpless,  which  Christian  materialism  is 
not  ready  to  justify.  The  Englishman,  both 
as  soldier  and  as  colonist,  is  a  typical  Sports- 
man ;  he  seizes  his  prey  wherever  he  finds  it, 
with  the  hunter's  privilege,  his  laureate  is 
the  bard  of  the  bayonet  and  the  banjo,  and 
the  idol  of  his  idolatry  is  a  Jingo-god,  like 
that  of  Rhodesia.  He  is  lost  in  amazement 
when  men  speak  of  the  rights  of  inferior 
races,  just  as  the  Sportsman  at  home  is  lost 
in  amazement  when  we  talk  of  the  rights  of 
the  lower  orders.  Here,  as  yonder,  he  is 
kindly,  blatant,  good-humoured,  aggressive, 
selfish,  and  fundamentally  savage.  The  earth 
is  for  him,  he  believes,  and  the  fullness 
thereof,  and  he  is  confirmed  in  that  belief 
by  the  Christian  parson  and  the  Christian 
leader-writer. 

The  Game  Laws  are  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  over-worked  and  over-taxed  people  of 
England  to  the  Lords  of  the  Bread — to  the 
predatory  classes  who  have  appropriated  the 
Land  and  depopulated  the  hills  and  valleys, 
to  increase  their  own  selfish  pleasures.  The 
spirit  which  created  those  laws,  and  still 
makes  them  possible,  is  the  spirit  which  the 
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prophet  of  Nazareth  sought  in  vain  to  de- 
stroy, and  which  is  at  this  moment  making 
the  name  of  England  a  byeword  for  hypo- 
crisy and  selfishness  all  over  the  world.  The 
destruction  of  the  Game  Laws  is  as  inevit- 
able in  the  long  run  as  was  the  destruction  of 
Slavery,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the 
overthrow  of  an  alien  Church  in  the  sister 
isle ;  but  the  fight  will  be  a  stiff  one  between 
the  freemen  of  this  country  and  our  savage 
or  only  semi-civilised  aristocracy  and  pluto- 
cracy. To  those  who  are  hesitating  on  which 
side  to  stand,  this  pamphlet  should  come  like 
a  voice  from  the  blue,  crying  as  of  old,  in  the 
name  of  poor  humanity,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  Me  ?  " 


ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


THE  GAME  LAWS. 


CHAPTER  L 

DEFINITION   AND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  term  game  properly  includes  hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  heath  or  moor 
game,  black  game  and  bustards  only ;  but 
woodcocks,  snipe,  quails,  landrails,  rabbits, 
and  deer,  though  not  technically  game,  are 
treated  as  such  in  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. By  the  old  Forest  Laws  all  game 
was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  King, 
and  no  person  had  any  right  to  kill  such 
animals,  unless  authorised  by  a  royal  grant 
of  a  close  or  warren.  Afterwards  the  legal 
right  to  kill  game  was  conceded  to  such  as 
possessed  a  sufficient  qualification,  as  (i)  the 
having  a  freehold  estate  of  £100  per  annum  ; 
(2)  a  leasehold  for  99  years  of  £150  per 
annum ;  (3)  being  the  son  or  heir  apparent  of 
an  esquire,  or  person  of  superior  degree  ;  (4) 
being  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  warren,  park, 
chase  or  forest.  For  unqualified  persons 
transgressing  these  laws  by  killing  game, 
keeping  engines  for  that  purpose,  or  even 
having  game  in  their  custody,  various 
penalties  were  assigned. 

At  length,  after  much  fierce  agitation, 
Act  1  and  2,  William  IV,  c.  22,  was  passed, 
by  which  the  necessity  for  any  qualifica- 
tion for  the  killing  of  game  was  abolished, 
and  the  right  was  made  to  depend  simply 
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on  the  taking  out  of  a  game  certificate, 
for  which  a  certain  annual  sum  was  pay- 
able. An  annual  game  license  costs  ^"3. 
By  the  Ground  Game  Act,  1880,  every 
occupier  of  land  has  the  right  to  kill  and  take 
ground  game  (hares  and  rabbits)  thereon, 
concurrently  with  any  other  person  who  may 
be  entitled  to  kill  and  take  game  on  the  same 
land.  The  occupier  himself,  and  one  other 
person  by  him  authorized  in  writing,  are  the 
only  persons  entitled  to  do  so  with  fire-arms. 

The  penalty  for  killing  or  taking  game  with- 
out a  certificate,  or  using  any  dog,  gun,  net, 
or  other  engine  or  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  game,  is  £5  and  double  game 
certificate,  with  imprisonment  in  default. 
The  penalty  for  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  is 
£2  for  every  head,  or  imprisonment.  The  penal- 
ties for  night  poaching  are  as  follows :  first 
offence,  not  exceeding  three  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour,  and  at  expiration  to 
find  sureties  not  to  offend  again,  or  further 
imprisonment  for  six  months  ;  second  offence, 
double  the  imprisonment,  and  sureties  ;  third 
offence,  an  indictable  misdemeanour,  punish- 
able with  penal  servitude  for  seven  years, 
and  not  less  than  five  years.  If  three  or 
more  persons  enter  land  to  take  game,  and 
one  or  more  are  armed  with  gun  or  bludgeon, 
all  are  liable  to  penal  servitude  not  exceeding 
fourteen  or  less  than  three  years.  Offenders 
may  be  apprehended  on  the  spot,  and  taken 
before  two  justices.  It  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  the  latter  are  almost  always 
game  preservers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  game  laws 
were  not  enacted  to  protect,  or  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  the  above-mentioned  animals. 
The  game  preservers  shoot  them  or  trap 
them  just  as  do  poachers,  and  it  was  to  estab- 
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lish  a  proprietary  right  in  wild  animals  that 
these  laws  were  placed  on  the  statute  book. 
The  attempt  has  turned  out  a  failure.  As 
the  law  stands  to-day  if  a  pheasant  sits  on 
one  side  of  a  hedge  it  belongs  to,  say,  Lord 
Pedigree  Brainless,  and  if  on  the  other  to  Sir 
Adulterated  Calico.  It  is  little  wonder  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  Hodge  frequently 
concludes  that  he  has  only  to  get  it  inside  the 
capacious  pocket  of  his  "  reefer"  in  order  to 
make  it  his.  And  Hodge  does  not  stand 
alone  in  this  opinion.  The  uncountable 
people  of  almost  every  class  who  are  ever 
ready  to  purchase  the  poacher's  haul,  whilst 
scrupulously  honest  in  their  general  dealings, 
are  a  standing  proof  of  the  failure  of  the 
game  laws  to  capture  the  conscience  of  the 
nation. 

The  means  adopted  have  been  to  make 
trespass  (in  itself  only  a  civil  wrong)  a 
criminal  offence  punishable  with  great 
severity,  and  to  restrict  by  a  system  of 
licenses  the  right  as  well  of  killing  as  of  sell- 
ing game.  A  legal  writer  comments  on  the 
matter  as  follows : — "  By  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  wild  animals  cannot  be  made  the 
subject  of  that  absolute  kind  of  ownership, 
which  is  generally  signified  by  the  term 
property.  The  substantial  basis  of  the  law 
of  property  is  physical  possession,  the  actual 
power  of  dealing  with  things  as  we  see  fit, 
and  we  can  have  no  such  power  over  animals 
in  a  state  of  nature." 

The  game  preservers,  however,  determined 
to  make  good  in  aggressiveness  all  that  their 
claim  lacked  in  justice,  and  so,  as  Mr.  Hugh 
Barclay,  Sheriff  of  Perthshire,  told  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
"  put  game,  which  was  not  property,  in  a 
higher  scale  than  property." 
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The  Game  Laws  are  regarded  with  dislike 
by  the  majority  of  people  chiefly  for  two 
reasons — first,  on  account  of  their  injurious 
economic  effects,  and  second,  on  account  of 
their  harsh  and  exceptional  character.  They 
have  thrown  tens  of  thousands  of  labourers 
out  of  employment,  rendered  barren  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land,  retarded  the  march  of 
agricultural  science,  demoralised  all  sorts  of 
people,  from  labourers  to  landlords,  led  to  the 
extinction  over  wide  areas  of  many  beautiful 
species  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  disturbed 
nature's  balance,  prompted  the  cruel  treat- 
ment which  in  most  cases  is  unavoidable  if 
man's  faithful  friend,  the  dog,  is  to  be  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  habits  that  are 
natural  to  him,  and  finally  led  to  those  fierce 
collisions,  often  followed  by  executions,  which 
have  plunged  the  land  in  lamentation  and 
woe.  This  part  of  our  work  may  well  end 
with  the  following  quotation  from  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  enquired  into  the  Game 
Laws  in  1845  and  1846  : — 

"  When  a  law  designed  for  the  protection 
of  any  particular  description  of  property  is 
found  to  be  unusually  severe,  two  objects  of 
inquiry  naturally  present  themselves — first, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  property  protected  ? 
secondly,  does  the  severe  law  repress  the 
offences  against  which  it  is  aimed?  Your 
Committee  have  shown  that  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  have  come,  from  the  evidence 
adduced  before  them,  is  that  the  property  in 
game  is  one  which  cannot  be  protected  by 
special  laws,  but  that  its  protection  from 
depredation  must  result  from  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  its  owners ;  that,  moreover,  such 
is  the  anomalous  character  of  game  that  its 
protection  is  in  any  circumstances  difficult, 
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while  the  practical  evils  produced  by  the 
presence  of  game  preserves  are  great  and 
numerous.  It  seems  difficult,  therefore,  to 
maintain  that  the  preservation  of  game  is 
an  object  for  which  especial  laws  should  be 
permitted  to  exist." 


CHAPTER  II. 


DAMAGE. 

Two  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  sat  in  recent  times  to  enquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Game  Laws ;  one 
in  1845-46  and  another  in  1872-73.  The 
following  is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
former,  and  reported  to  the  House  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee 
that,  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence, 
it  is  proved  that  enormous  damage  is  sus- 
tained by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  where 
game  is  preserved,  greatly  exceeding,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  many  practical  and 
most  respectable  farmers,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  poor  rate,  county  rate,  church  rate, 
highway  rate,  and  income  tax,  payable  upon 
the  farm  on  which  the  game  is  preserved,  or 
which  may  be  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  preserve." 

Instead  of  affording  relief  to  the  victimised 
agriculturists  we  find  Parliament  passing, 
sixteen  years  later,  the  Poaching  Prevention 
Act,  which  made  the  Game  Laws  much  more 
stringent  than  they  had  been  before.  Matters 
became  so  bad  that  in  1869  the  farmers  of 
Aberdeenshire  met  in  conference  to  consider 
the  situation,  and  the  whole  country  was 
much  agitated.  The  tabulated  returns  of 
the  Aberdeenshire  Game  Conference  showed 
upwards  of  ^19,000  damages  done  by  game. 
There  were  besides  900  farmers  who  declared 
that  they  had  suffered  damage,  but  who  sent 
in  no  estimate  of  it.  In  all  1,378  Aberdeen- 
shire farmers  complained  at  this  Conference 
(  6  ) 
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that  their  crops  were  damaged  by  deer, 
grouse,  pheasants,  hares,  or  rabbits.  In  a 
letter  on  the  Game  Laws,  addressed  to  Earl 
Russell  at  this  period,  J.  Blaikie  writes: 
"  Until  the  present  time  it  is  without  pre- 
cedent that  the  tenant  farmers  there  (Scot- 
land), forgetting  general  differences,  have 
formed  a  combination  so  powerful,  and  pre- 
sented such  an  undaunted  front,  that  the 
representation  of  many  counties  is  now  virtu- 
ally in  their  keeping,  and  the  fate  of  candi- 
dates made  dependent  upon  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  them  with  respect  to  the  modi- 
fication or  abolition  of  these  laws." 

In  old  times  game  was  kept  purely  for 
purposes  of  sport,  and  the  sale  of  it  was 
prohibited  by  law.  The  commercial  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  upset  this 
arrangement.  First  the  selling  of  game, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  in  an 
underhand  manner,  was  legalised,  and  next 
impecunious  landowners  took  to  letting  their 
game,  to  anyone  who  would  rent  it,  over  the 
heads  of  their  tenants.  That  is  to  say,  the 
landlord  first  let  the  land  to  the  agricultural 
tenant  at  its  full  value,  and  afterwards  laid 
on  gamekeepers,  raised  a  large  stock  of  game, 
and  let  it  to  some  successful  brewer,  or  cotton 
manufacturer  who  had  grown  rich  by  sweat- 
ing his  workpeople.  The  landlord  thus 
managed  to  secure  two  rents  for  the  same 
land.  The  farmer's  crops  were  devoured 
by  hordes  of  game  which  he  had  not  dreamed 
of  when  he  made  his  agreement,  and  one  can 
readily  understand  that  he  received  but  a 
small  measure  of  sympathy  from  the  sporting 
stranger  who  had  paid  the  landlord  a  high 
rent  and  had  no  dealings  whatever  with  the 
farmer.  By  way  of  showing  the  havoc 
played  with  growing  crops   the  following 
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testimony,  much  of  which  was  given  on  oath 
before  select  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  may  be  quoted. 

Mr.  William  Walker,  farmer,  of  Alford, 
Aberdeen,  told  the  Committee  (1872)  that 
he  had  fields  of  turnips,  barley,  oats,  and 
grass  destroyed  by  the  game.  Said  he : 
"  I  have  known  22  roe  deer,  50  or  60 
hares,  and  a  lot  of  rabbits,  killed  in  one 
day  in  a  cover  adjoining  my  farm.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  30  hares  in  half  an  acre  of 
my  land  at  one  time.  I  have  also  seen  seven 
or  eight  roe  deer  among  the  turnips  at  once. 
I  have  seen  rabbits  so  many  that  I  could  not 
number  them." 

Mr.  McCombie,  of  Aberdeen,  said:  "I 
can  give  the  particulars  of  that  farm  which 
you  asked  me  about  just  now.  It  con- 
sisted of  150  acres  of  arable,  and  350  acres 
of  pasture  land,  rented  at  ^"214,  and  the 
tenant  stated  that  his  crop  of  20  acres  of 
turnips  was  entirely  consumed.  Replaced 
by  the  tenant  at  £10  per  acre ;  loss  of  ^"200, 
besides  cartage.  The  arable  and  hill  pastures 
were  so  much  eaten  that  the  tenant  was  able 
to  keep  that  year  only  one-fourth  of  the  usual 
number  of  sheep,  and  on  the  arable  land  only 
two-thirds  of  the  usual  stock  of  cattle.  Forty 
acres  of  oats  and  straw  were  replaced  by  the 
farmer  at  fifty  shillings  per  quarter ;  loss, 
^"100,  besides  cartage." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  told  the  Committee 
that  he  "  had  seen  2,846  rabbits  killed  on  his 
father's  farm  in  two  months.  In  the  same 
year  they  had  eaten  up  20  acres  of  barley 
and  10  acres  of  wheat.  In  20  years  the 
produce  of  that  farm  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  preservation  of  game,  been  reduced  in 
value  by  quite  ^"8,000."  He  continued  :  "  I 
know  a  case  in  which  a  farm  was  let  for  ^"360 
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per  year  in  consequence  of  the  ground  game 
upon  it,  and  it  was  worth  ^1,000.  I  have 
also  known  a  case  in  which  a  landlord  let  his 
land  subject  to  game  damage,  and  the  tenant, 
for  three  years,  instead  of  paying  the  landlord 
any  rent,  had  money  to  receive,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding that,  he  got  so  sick  of  the  farm 
that  he  left  it." 

Mr.  F.  J.  Mann,  Shropham,  Norfolk,  said: 
"On  one  field  I  sustained  fully  ^"150  worth 
of  damage.  The  field  is  one  of  64  acres. 
This  damage  was  proved  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Mr.  Land,  whose  farm  adjoins 
mine  had  24  acres  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
£1 50.  That  was  proved  by  the  affidavit  of  a 
valuer.  I  set  traps  for  the  rabbits,  but  the 
keepers  sprung  them,  and  stole  my  snares. 
I  had  power  under  my  lease  to  kill  rabbits 
without  reservation.  They  came  out  of  the 
covert  at  night  in  perfect  droves,  and  ate 
my  crops.  In  order  to  protect  myself  I 
erected  a  bank  and  wire  fence,  at  a  cost  of 
^"50.  Then  an  action  was  brought  against 
me  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  brought 
the  suit  there  to  prevent  the  exposure  of 
having  it  tried  in  the  County  Court,  or  at 
the  assizes.  They  asked  first,  to  have  the 
wire  fence  removed,  secondly,  that  my 
shepherd  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  a 
gun,  and  thirdly,  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  about  the  farm  with  a  dog.  I 
won  my  case.  I  shall  be  £200  out  of  pocket, 
but  if  the  case  had  gone  against  me  I 
should  have  been  a  ruined  man.  Up  to 
the  year  1868  I  suffered  certainly  £200 
per  year  damage,  the  following  year  I  might 
put  it  at  ^150.  Since  I  erected  the  wire 
fence  my  damage  has  been  much  less.  The 
hares  do  not  stop  a  bit  for  the  wire  fence. 
Very  few  tenants  in  Norfolk  have  the  right  to 
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kill  rabbits.  I  am  therefore  in  a  much  better 
position  than  the  majority  of  the  tenantry  in 
Norfolk." 

Mr.  James  Chambers,  Beachamwell, 
Norfolk,  said  he  lost  in  one  year  ^"1,000. 
Yet,  he  said,  he  paid  the  full  rent  the  farm 
was  worth  if  there  had  been  no  game. 

Mr.  William  Bates,  Luton  Park,  Bedford- 
shire, received  an  award  of  ^"118  13s.  6d.  for 
damage  done  to  30  acres  of  wheat. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Hodding,  Oldstock,  Salisbury, 
had  45  acres  of  wheat  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  £172.  His  average  loss  caused  by  the 
game  was  £115.  His  total  taxes  amounted 
to  only  from  £60  to  £yo  per  year. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  Brickworth,  Salisbury,  had 
his  loss  valued  in  one  year  at  ^"416  8s.  od. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Blatch,  a  land  valuer,  said  he 
estimated  the  damage  done  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Wilkins,  Farleigh,  Wallop,  at  £1 50  per 
year. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Nowlson,  farmer,  St.  Albans, 
Hertfordshire,  said  :  "  The  seed  crops  suffer 
from  game  from  seed  time  up  to  harvest.  Hares 
and  rabbits  injure  wheat,  etc.,  by  eating  the 
blade  off,  and  throwing  it  back,  so  as  to  make 
it  come  to  perfection  later  than  it  otherwise 
would,  the  consequence  being  that  it  is  subject 
to  mildew.  They  injure  green  crops  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Turnips  are  bitten  by  hares 
and  rabbits  so  that  the  frost  will  destroy 
them.  After  the  skin  is  broken  the  frost  will 
take  hold  of  the  bulb  so  that  it  will  decay.  I 
can  speak  of  one  field  of  turnips  that  were 
sold  at  £3  10s.  per  acre  in  consequence  of 
being  so  injured,  which  otherwise  would 
have  realised  £8.  In  one  case  I  valued  the 
damage  to  a  crop  of  wheat  at  £6  per  acre. 
In  another  instance  where  the  farmer  had 
sown  a  whole  field  of  wheat  he  never  reaped 
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a  sheaf  of  it.  At  the  present  moment  I  know 
of  a  farm  in  which  the  tenant  has  a  small 
portion  enclosed  with  hurdles.  Inside  the 
hurdles  the  crop  is  thriving,  but  outside  it  is 
consumed  quite  bare  to  the  earth.  The 
general  impression  is  that  three  hares  will 
consume  and  damage  more  than  will 
maintain  one  sheep.  One  rabbit  and  its 
progeny  will  consume  more  than  ten  ewes 
and  ten  lambs  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month. One  couple  of  rabbits  will  increase 
to  fifty  in  the  season.  They  will  kindle  nine 
times  in  a  season.  Their  first  litter  will 
kindle  three  times  in  the  season,  their  second 
twice,  and  their  third  once.  The  whole 
course  of  agriculture  suffers  when  game  is 
preserved.  You  cannot  grow  large  crops 
under  a  rigid  system  of  game  preserving." 

Mr.  Gayford,  a  large  farmer  of  Thetford, 
Suffolk,  described  to  the  Committee  an 
experiment  which  he  made,  and  which 
showed  that  four  tame  rabbits,  or  four  hares 
consume  as  much  as  one  sheep.  He  added: 
"  Supposing  that  I  were  to  keep  the  hares 
all  the  year  round,  I  would  rather  keep  one 
sheep  than  I  would  two  hares.  I  would 
rather  keep  any  number  of  sheep  on  my 
farm,  to  feed,  fold,  and  pasture  where  I 
pleased,  than  I  would  keep  half  the  number 
to  run  over  the  whole  farm  ;  over  my  barley, 
wheat,  swede  turnips,  and  everything  else. 
I  would,  therefore,  rather  keep  one  sheep 
than  two  hares." 

Lord  Hatherton  said  that  "  hares  will 
travel  miles  to  the  nearest  field  of  swede 
turnips,  and  still  further  to  carrots." 

Mr.  Pusey,  a  landowner,  and  at  one  time  a 
game  preserver  said  to  the  Committee:  "  A 
tenant  of  mine  came  to  tell  me  that  he  must 
give  up  his  farm  ;  he  was  a  very  improving 
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tenant  indeed.  I  asked  him  why.  He  said 
that  the  injury  he  received  from  game  was 
such  that  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  There 
was  a  piece  of  sixty  or  seventy  acres  of 
wheat,  and  he  told  me  that  it  had  been  com- 
pletely fed  away  by  game  from  a  neighbour- 
ing cover.  He  asked  me  to  go  over  it.  I 
did  so,  and  I  can  state  positively  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  half  of  that  field  I  should  not 
have  known  had  any  crop  at  all  upon  it.  I 
had  his  loss  valued,  and  paid  him  the 
amount." 

A  circumstance  that  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  Mr.  Pusey's  mind  was  that  his 
head  gamekeeper,  who  held  three  or  four 
acres  of  land  near  the  covers  rent  free,  after 
cultivating  it  for  some  years  gave  it  up, 
because,  he  said,  "  it  would  ruin  him." 

Mr.  Taylor  related  how  sixty-two  deer  had 
been  seen  near  his  place  going  in  single  file 
into  a  piece  of  turnips.  On  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie's  estate  8,000  sheep  had  been 
displaced  to  make  room  for  deer.  The 
cottagers'  gardens  were  much  destroyed, 
especially  in  the  winter,  by  deer,  hares,  and 
rabbits.  He  had  gone  over  a  field  of  ten 
acres  of  turnips  in  the  beginning  of  August 
and  found  it  eaten  completely  bare.  Mr. 
Taylor  added  :  "  A  neighbour  of  mine  turned 
twenty-five  deer  off  a  field  of  corn  upon 
a  neighbour's  farm.  The  keeper  upon  a 
different  estate,  separated  simply  by  a  small 
stream  of  water,  came  to  him  a  few  days 
afterwards  and  found  fault  with  him  for 
doing  it.  He  said  that  he  thought  he  was 
doing  a  good  thing  in  turning  the  deer  off 
his  neighbour's  farm  ;  but  the  keeper  said, 
'  If  you  ever  put  foot  across  that  stream 
again  to  drive  off  deer  I  will  inform  upon  you 
as  in  search  of  game.'  " 
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Before  the  passing  of  the  Ground  Game 
Act  (1880),  popularly  known  as  the  Hares 
and  Rabbits  Act,  the  game  preservers  were 
in  the  habit  of  denying  that  the  game  did 
any  damage  whatever.  Since  then  they 
generally  admit  that  hares  and  rabbits  may 
have  done  some  trifling  damage,  but  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  winged  game  to  injure 
crops  of  any  sort.  In  this  very  year  (1897)  a 
book  has  been  published  entitled  "  Pheasants, 
their  Natural  History  and  Management."  It 
is  written  by  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  a  member 
of  the  British  Ornithologists'  Union.  Speak- 
ing of  the  pheasant,  he  says,  4 'it  would  be 
absurd  to  deny  that  grain  forms  its  favourite 
food,"  and  "  a  field  of  standing  beans  will, 
as  is  well  known,  draw  pheasants  for  miles." 
Again  (p.  10) :  "  The  strong  blunt  claws  are 
admirably  adopted  for  scratching  seeds,  and 
tuberous  roots  from  the  ground."  One  has 
only  to  imagine  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
"  admirably  adapted  "  claws  at  work  in  order 
to  understand  that  considerable  damage  may 
result. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  told  the  Select  Committee : 
"  I  have  myself  seen  great  damage  from 
pheasants,  both  in  England  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland.  I  have  seen  pheasants 
bred  to  such  an  extent  that  they  did  more 
damage  than  any  hares  or  rabbits  I  have 
ever  seen." 

Mr.  H.  S.  Peacock,  from  near  Ripon,  said 
that  pheasants,  when  numerous,  were  very 
destructive  to  the  tenants'  crops.  He  had 
seen  them  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
barley. 

Mr.  P.  Christie  said  :  "  I  object  to 
pheasants.  They  affect  the  crops  in  the 
spring ;  they  lodge  upon  the  wheat ;  they 
tread  down  the  hay  crop  ;  they  dig  up  the 
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peas  and  beans,  and  eat  the  peas  when  they 
are  growing." 

Mr.  W.  Walker,  Alford,  Aberdeen,  said  : 
u  Pheasants  are  very  destructive.  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  cultivate  a 
farm,  or  farm  it  for  the  public  good,  which  is 
overrun  with  game." 

Mr.  Begg,  farmer,  Sutherland,  said  that 
pheasants  and  partridges  were  very  de- 
structive. The  pheasants  scraped  potatoes 
out  of  the  ground,  and  picked  holes  in  them. 
The  partridges  lived  largely  on  corn. 

Mr.  Haward,  another  farmer,  said  that  he 
had  known  French  partridges  do  an  immense 
deal  of  harm  to  the  young  wheats  when  they 
are  first  coming  up.  They  work  up  the 
wheats  all  through  the  winter.  They  will 
also  work  beans  and  spring  corn.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  young  mangel-wurzel. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Irvine,  landowner,  Aberdeen- 
shire, said  that  grouse  come  down  in  thou- 
sands from  the  moors,  and  destroy  the  corn. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  season  they  get 
packed  together,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage. 

Mr.  Taylor,  farmer,  said  that  in  the  grouse 
districts  the  grouse  come  down  on  the  crops, 
and  do  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

Mr.  G.  Stewart,  farmer,  said  that  grouse 
are  very  destructive,  and  that  tenants  com- 
plain very  much  of  them. 

Mr.  Fisher,  farmer,  Blairgowrie,  said  that 
he  had  seen  a  farm  in  Perthshire,  the  produce 
of  which  was  completely  destroyed  by  grouse. 
The  tenant  being  unable  to  meet  his  landlord 
on  the  rent  day  had  all  his  effects  seques- 
trated. This  witness  said  that  he  had  seen 
the  crops  on  another  farm  so  much  damaged 
that  they  were  not  worth  housing.  He  saw 
a  score  of  blackcock  on  the  top  of  this 
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tenant's  house,  and  they  would  scarcely  move 
even  when  stoned. 

Mr.  T.  Purves,  farmer,  Caithness,  said  that 
he  had  a  friend  who  estimated  the  damage 
done  to  his  crops  by  grouse  alone  at  £100  per 
annum.  This  he  had  seen,  and  could  cor- 
roborate. 

Mr.  David  Mundell  said  he  knew  a  farm 
where  the  grouse  did  ^"75  worth  of  damage  in 
a  single  field.    The  crop  was  oats. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper,  farmer,  Higham,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  said  that  in  one  year  he  had 
30  acres  of  wheat  so  injured  by  partridges, 
and  other  winged  game,  that  he  ploughed  it 
up,  incurring  thereby  the  total  loss  of  pre- 
paring for  and  sowing  this  crop  ;  the  net  loss 
was  £120.  He  said  his  total  taxation  did 
not  equal  half  the  loss  he  sustained  by 
game. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Sturgeon,  South  Ockenden  Hall, 
Essex,  suffered  in  one  year  a  loss  of  £260. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hobson,  farmer,  Kettleby 
Thorpe,  Lincolnshire,  lost  in  one  year 
^240  9s. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  large  volume  with 
evidence  similar  to  the  foregoing.  The  Select 
Committee  of  1845-46,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, was  composed  mainly  of  landowners, 
and  largely  of  game  preservers,  was  so  much 
impressed  on  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  facts,  that  it  embodied  the  following 
sentence  in  its  report : — 

'  'Your  Committee,  therefore,  are  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that,  having  regard  to 
the  influence  of  game  upon  agriculture  and 
the  prosperity  of  farmers,  game  preserving, 
in  the  present  state  and  cultivation  of  the 
country,  is  injurious,  and  ought  not,  at  all 
events,  to  receive  any  encouragement  from 
the  Legislature." 
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Another  of  its  recommendations  ran  as 
follows : — 

"That,  with  respect  to  remedial  measures 
and  to  changes  in  the  law,  your  Committee 
would  recommend  that  in  all  future  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  game,  it  should  be  a 
primary  object  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
game  preserving,  as  incompatible  with  the 
successful  pursuit  of  agriculture,  hurtful  to 
the  morality  of  the  labouring  classes,  destruc- 
tive of  that  kindly  feeling  which  should  exist 
between  the  different  ranks  of  society,  and 
generally  disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  country." 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  above 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Game  is  still  being  preserved,  land  thrown 
out  of  cultivation,  labourers  driven  to  seek  a 
living  in  the  already  overcrowded  towns,  and 
the  jailer  and  the  hangman  are  yet  at  work 
propping  up  the  edifice  of  selfishness  and 
brutality. 
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VALUE  OF  GAME  AS  FOOD. 

The  game  preservers  are  never  tired  of 
arguing  that  the  preservation  of  game  in- 
creases the  food  supply  of  the  people.  To 
this  there  are  two  answers,  either  of  which  is 
crushing.  In  the  first  place,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  rabbits,  game  is  scarcely  ever  touched 
by  the  masses,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
its  price  is  far  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 
In  the  second  place,  that  which  they  do  buy 
occasionally,  rabbit,  in  order  to  come  within 
their  reach  has  to  be  sold  at  a  price  far  below 
its  cost  of  production.  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  same  amount  of  time,  energy, 
capital,  etc.,  employed  in  the  production  of 
any  other  sort  of  food  would  increase  the 
food  supply  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Speaking  of  pheasants,  "  Stonehenge " 
says  in  "  Rural  Sports",  "  though  they  may 
be  bought  at  7s.  per  brace  they  generally  cost 
more  nearly  £1  10s.  od.  than  that  lower 
sum."  Although  sold  at  a  fourth  of  the  cost 
of  production,  they  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  working  classes. 

Mr.  J.  Lett,  tenant  farmer  of  Seamston, 
Yorkshire,  has  said  that  "the  value  of  ground 
game  (hares  and  rabbits)  when  full  grown 
would  not  be  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  production.  I  base  my  calculation 
on  what  I  have  seen." 

Mr.  Alexander  Taylor,  of  Cushnie,  Kin- 
cardineshire, has  placed  it  on  record  that 
"  896  rabbits  of  2^1bs.  each  make  a  ton  of 
marketable  food.    In  Kincardineshire  rabbits 
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sell  at  gd.  or  iod.  each.  A  ton  of  rabbits  would 
therefore  be  worth  ^"37  6s.  8d.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  some  very  competent  men  in 
my  country,  and  I  adopt  the  estimate,  that 
rabbits  cost  10s.  per  head.  This  calculation 
is  in  agreement  with  my  own  observation  and 
experience,  but  in  this  matter  no  man  can  cal- 
culate exactly.  The  loss  on  a  ton  of  rabbits, 
that  is,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
feeding  them,  and  the  price  they  bring  in  the 
market,  is  ^"429  6s.  8d.  A  ton  of  mutton  is 
worth  £112,  and  on  this  there  is  a  profit  of 
£15  3s.  od." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Farmers' 
Club,  has  said :  "  I  am  positive  that  no  rabbit 
that  ever  existed  paid  for  being  kept  upon  a 
farm."  Mr.  Read  mentioned  that  a  couple 
of  rabbits,  outside  a  warren,  would,  in  a 
very  favourable  season  produce  100  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months,  but  inside,  where 
the  ordinary  breeding  stock  is  six  or  seven 
per  acre,  only  about  ten  per  acre  can  be 
killed  off.  These  have  to  be  fed  artificially 
from  Michaelmas  to  March. 

Mr.  Lett,  a  Yorkshire  farmer,  has  pointed 
out  that  the  public  would  benefit  by  the 
destruction  of  game  by  saving  the  immense 
quantities  of  food  which  are  now  destroyed, 
and  also  by  improvements  in  farming  which 
are  now  retarded.  The  value  of  ground 
game  when  over-preserved  would  not  be 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  game  preservers,  especially  in  Scot- 
land, contend  that  there  is  some  land  which 
is  not  fit  to  produce  anything  except  game, 
but  Mr.  William  Walker,  a  Scotch  farmer, 
told  the  Select  Committee  of  1872  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  land  in  Scotland  but 
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what  would  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
the  production  of  sheep  than  of  game. 

Mr.  T.  Purves,  another  farmer,  told  the 
same  Committee  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  if  the  Game  Laws  and  certain 
other  laws  were  abolished,  not  only  would  the 
average  acreage  produce  be  doubled,  but  as 
much  more  land  as  that  now  in  cultivation 
would  be  taken  from  the  wastes  of  Scotland 
and  cultivated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

When  Mr.  James  Smith,  Nowlson,  was 
asked  the  question — "  Do  game  preservers 
ever  act  as  magistrates  in  cases  of  offences 
against  the  Game  Laws?"  he  replied,  "Yes; 
but  not  in  their  own  cases.  For  instance,  if 
A  has  got  a  case,  B  will  take  it,  and  if  B  has 
got  a  case,  A  will  take  it."  Again,  "  In  case  a 
man  was  brought  up  for  an  offence  against  the 
Game  Law,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  evidence  given,  do  you  think  he  would 
stand  a  greater  chance  of  conviction  for  that 
offence  against  the  Game  Law  than  if  it  were 
an  offence  against  some  other  law  ?  "  Reply. 
"We  do  consider  so."  Mr.  Nowlson  added 
that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
agricultural  classes  with  whom  he  associated, 
that  the  punishments  inflicted  for  offences 
against  the  Game  Laws  were  too  severe,  and 
not  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence,  and  that  severity  produced  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  poacher. 

Mr.  Hugh  Barclay,  Sheriff  of  Perthshire, 
says  that  in  Scotland,  under  the  Bread  Act, 
no  miller,  mealman,  or  baker  can  act  as  a 
justice;  under  the  Annual  Mutiny  Act,  no 
military  officer  in  billeting  soldiers  ;  under  the 
Factory  Act,  no  occupier  or  father,  son,  or 
brother  of  the  occupier  of  a  factory ;  under 
the  Licensing  Act,  no  brewer,  malster,  dis- 
tiller or  retailer  of  excisable  liquors ;  under 
the  Mine  Acts,  no  tenants  of  coal  works,  or 
coalmaster,  etc.  He  has  noted  with  delight 
this  care  of  the  Legislature  to  exclude  justices 
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from  judging  in  any  case  where  they  may 
have  any  bias,  or  interest,  or  prejudice,  and 
he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  justices  of  the 
peace  who  preserve  game  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented from  having  jurisdiction  in  game  cases. 

A  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  contains  the  following 
passage  :  "  Very  few  of  the  Game  Law  con- 
victions are  regular  in  point  of  form,  and 
they  would  have  been  set  aside  had  they 
gone  before  the  judges." 

Mr.  Barclay  says  that  there  is  among 
sportsmen  an  exceedingly  keen  and  strong 
feeling  to  increase  game,  and  to  punish  the 
destroyer  of  it.  This  feeling  was  exemplified 
by  the  remark  of  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
who  "  thought  that  making  poaching  felony 
would  do  away  with  it." 

Colonel  Thomas  Challoner  told  a  Select  Com- 
mittee that  he  was  a  magistrate  and  a  game 
preserver.  He  continued  :  "  I  have  found 
from  experience  that  the  greatest  mistake  you 
can  commit  is,  in  the  commencement  of  a 
poacher,  to  be  too  lenient  to  him.  Whenever 
a  man  has  been  brought  before  me,  when  I 
have  found  that  there  has  been  no  particular 
actual  cause  of  distress,  but  that  it  has 
merely  been  more  as  an  idle  pastime  to  him, 
beginning  the  system  of  poaching,  I  have 
always  given  him  either  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment— that  is,  the  minor  fine — fully  up  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  My  own  practice  has  been 
this :  that  unless  there  have  been  unusual 
circumstances  in  the  case,  as  far  as  the  two 
months'  imprisonment  went,  I  have  seldom 
or  never  mitigated  that  punishment  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  merely  went  out  for  the 
sake  of  idly  taking  your  game.  I  began 
with  having  my  keepers  out  at  night,  and  I 
took  three  men  who  had  resisted  the  keepers. 
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They  put  themselves  in  such  a  position  that 
they  defied  the  keepers.  I  prosecuted  them 
at  the  assizes,  and  I  told  Baron  Vaughan  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  two  of  those  men  were 
transported." 

The  Sheriff  of  Perthshire,  who  was  not  a 
game  preserver,  had  a  different  tale  to  tell. 
Said  he,  "  Sometimes  I  have  to  inflict  a  very 
severe  sentence  under  the  Game  Laws,  and 
then  I  am  put  down  as  cruelly  sentencing  a 
man  to  hard  labour  for  a  certain  number  of 
months,  but  I  cannot  help  myself ;  it  is 
obligatory.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the 
justices  are  to  blame ;  but  it  is  the  law  that 
is  to  blame  ;  we  are  obliged  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  M.P.,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  magistrates  would  believe  a  policeman  in 
preference  to  a  labourer.  The  labourers  of 
Warwickshire  do  not  believe  that  they  get 
justice.  The  statement  of  the  accused 
person  is  not  received  as  against  the  state- 
ment of  the  police.  Mr.  Arch  attributes  this 
to  the  fact  that  most  magistrates  are  game 
preservers,  and  do  not  consider  game  cases 
impartially. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walpole,  attorney  and  land- 
owner, of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  punishment  administered  by  the 
magistrates,  in  game  cases,  is  too  severe. 
He  thinks  that  many  persons  are  convicted 
who,  judging  by  the  evidence,  ought  not  to  be 
convicted.  He  has  seen  inferences  drawn, 
hostile  to  a  defendant,  where  not  warranted 
by  the  evidence.  He  thinks  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  almost  the  whole  agricultural  class 
that  the  law  is  not  properly  administered  in 
game  cases.  He  is  most  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  game-law  cases  ought  to  be  tried  by 
stipendiary  magistrates. 

This  is  what  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton 
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says.  "  A  poacher  has  no  chance  of  mercy. 
I  have  often  had  to  protest  against  the 
sentences  of  my  brother  justices. " 

Mr.  A.  F.  Irvine,  landowner,  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  that  county,  is  "  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  in  these  cases 
should  be  taken  from  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  given  to  the  Judge  Ordinary,  the 
Sheriff,  and  the  ordinary  courts." 

Mr.  J.  O.  Griffits,  attorney's  clerk,  said  he 
entertained  a  strong  opinion  that  a  person 
charged  with  an  offence  against  the  Game 
Laws  stood  a  greater  chance  of  conviction,  on 
a  given  amount  of  evidence,  than  he  would  if 
charged  with  some  offence  unconnected  with 
game  ;  and  he  added,  that  an  attorney  who 
had  been  much  engaged  in  practice  at  petty 
sessions,  and  to  whom  he  (Mr.  Griffits)  had 
been  clerk,  "  if  it  was  a  game  case  never 
asked  about  it,  but  his  object  was  always  to 
get  rid  of  it  on  a  technical  point,  he  felt  so 
certain  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  contest  any 
evidence  upon  the  question  before  the 
justices." 

Mr.  R.  Haward,  farmer  and  valuator, 
Suffolk,  said  that  he  thought  the  Game  Laws 
such  an  abomination,  and  their  operation  so 
cruel,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
prosecute  a  poacher. 

Mr.  Michael  Browne,  attorney,  Notting- 
ham, said  that  he  had  noticed  peculiarities  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  magistrates  towards 
parties  apprehended  for  poaching,  and 
even  towards  prisoners  suspected  of  being 
poachers.  On  one  occasion  a  calendar 
dropped  from  the  magistrate's  desk,  which  he 
took  up  and  read.  He  found  it  marked  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  It  was  marked  in  red  ink 
against  the  names  of  poachers. 
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The  Select  Committee  of  1846  reported 
that  :  "  The  setting  a  snare  after  sunset  by  a 
man  who  has  been  twice  before  convicted 
under  the  Night  Poaching  Act  renders  him 
liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years. 
And  Mr.  Phillips  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Game  Laws  are  the  severest  laws  on  the 
Statute  book."  And  further  "  the  Home 
Office  has  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  in 
numerous  cases  of  irregularity  and  undue 
severity,  and  to  exercise  an  unusual  vigilance 
over  the  administration  of  the  Game  Laws." 

The  reader  will  now  perceive  how  the  case 
stands.  Game,  which  is  not  property, 
according  to  the  Sheriff  of  Perthshire,  is 
placed  in  a  higher  category  than  property, 
the  severest  laws  on  the  Statute  book  are 
enacted  to  preserve  it,  and  these  laws  are 
administered  with  a  heartlessness  which 
leaves  the  poacher  (according  to  Sir  T.  F. 
Buxton),  "  no  chance  of  mercy."  Whilst 
game  preservers,  like  Colonel  Challoner, 
boast  of  making  a  practice  of  punishing  the 
poacher  "  fully  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law," 
or,  in  other  words,  inflicting  the  maximum 
penalty,  non-preserving  judges,  like  Mr. 
Barclay,  feel  constrained  to  apologise  for 
having  to  inflict  the  minimum  penalty.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  many  innocent  men  are 
convicted,  and  the  case  is  complete.  That 
many  innocent  men  are  convicted  is  proved 
by  the  action  of  the  Home  Office  in  liberat- 
ing them. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DEMORALISATION, 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1846. 

"  A  great  portion  of  the  evidence  offered  to 
your  Committee  had  reference  to  the  effect 
of  game  preserving  and  the  Game  Laws 
upon  the  condition  of  the  working  population 
in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  your  Committee 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  great  de- 
moralisation is  the  consequence  of  game  pre- 
serving. There  is  a  recognised  and  wide 
distinction  between  game  and  other  property, 
so  much  so  that  the  working  classes  in 
general  regard  poaching  or  the  illegal  des- 
truction of  game  as  no  moral  offence,  and 
all  other  classes  look  upon  it  as  very 
venial.  Farmers,  or  other  persons  not  em- 
ployed in  preserving  game,  seldom  volun- 
tarily give  evidence  against  poachers  as  they 
would  do  against  other  offenders.  To  this 
even  the  preservers  of  game  scarcely  form  an 
exception,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make  a 
man  who  has  been  a  poacher,  a  game 
watcher  or  keeper.  Game  preserving  has 
a  tendency  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
labour  in  farming,  and  in  preserved  districts 
there  are  commonly,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  many  able-bodied  labourers  out  of  work. 
To  such  men  the  swarming  game  preserve 
offers  a  temptation  almost  irresistible.  There 
are  always  persons  resident  in  the  vicinity  of 
preserves  to  whom  game  can  be  disposed  of 
with  facility,  and  the  produce  of  "a  successful 
poaching  adventure  in  a  single  night  is  often 
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greater  than  the  wages  of  many  weeks.  In 
districts  greatly  abounding  with  game  there 
are  frequently  persons  who,  without  going 
out  themselves,  in  a  manner  hire  the  un- 
employed labdurers  to  poach  for  them, 
furnishing  them  with  guns  or  other  engines 
for  taking  game,  and  purchasing  the  game, 
when  taken.  But  although  the  working  men 
are  undoubtedly  induced  to  become  poachers 
by  want  of  employment,  inasmuch  as  your 
Committee  find  the  number  of  offences 
against  the  Game  Laws  is  increased  when 
employment  is  scarce,  and  lessened  when 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  it  is 
distinctly  proved  by  the  evidence  that  the 
love  of  adventure  and  sport  is  the  motive 
which  induces  perhaps  the  largest  proportion 
of  men  who  become  poachers  to  commit  their 
first  offences  against  the  Game  Laws. 

"  The  same  passion  for  sport  which  animates 
the  game  preserver  leads  the  poacher  into  his 
perilous  course  of  life.  All  the  witnesses 
describe  poachers  as  men  of  shrewdness 
and  activity  superior  to  the  average  agri- 
cultural labourers,  and  labourers  who  are 
addicted  to  occasional  poaching  are  com- 
monly men  capable  of  being  the  best  work- 
men. But  whether  the  working  man  is  first 
led  into  poaching  by  distress  or  by  his  love 
of  adventure,  the  consequence  is  that  he 
becomes  a  person  of  irregular  habits,  poor, 
and  negligent  of  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  and 
comparatively  ineffective  as  a  labourer.  Few 
poachers  long  escape  conviction,  and  when 
once  convicted  of  poaching  in  a  preserved 
neighbourhood  the  labourer  is  a  prescribed 
man  ;  preservers  will  not  employ  him,  and 
the  farmers  would  rather  not  do  so,  for  two 
reasons  ;  first,  because  the  farmer's  employ- 
ment of  a  known  poacher  is  not  regarded 
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with  favour  by  his  landlord  ;  secondly,  the 
man,  from  his  habits  of  irregularity,  usually 
becomes  an  inferior  workman.  When  once, 
therefore,  a  labouring  man  has  been  con- 
victed of  poaching  he  is  almost  impelled  by 
necessity  to  repeat  the  offence.  If  he  has 
been  imprisoned  he  finds  his  family  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  destitution  ;  and  if  by  any 
means  he  continues  to  pay  the  fine  imposed, 
he  is  loaded  with  a  burden  of  obligation 
which  it  is  nearly  impossible  as  a  mere  farm- 
ing labourer  he  can  ever  discharge.  There- 
fore, even  where  the  convicted  poacher  can 
obtain  employment  after  his  conviction,  the 
pressure  upon  him  to  revert  to  poaching  for 
relief  seems  almost  irresistible.  It  has  been 
proved  before  your  Committee  that  men  once 
convicted  of  poaching  seldom  abandon  the 
practice  and  become  steady  labourers,  but 
that  they  far  more  commonly  go  on  to  in- 
fractions of  other  laws,  until  they  become 
confirmed  criminals.  Nearly  all  the  witnesses 
state  it  as  their  opinion  that  poaching  is  the 
first  step  in  the  career  of  a  rural  criminal ; 
and  from  the  large  proportion  which  offences 
against  the  Game  Laws  bear  to  other  offences 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  your  Committee 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  crime  of  those  dis- 
tricts must  be  traced  to  game  preserving." 

The  Sheriff  of  Perthshire  said  in  1872 ; 
"  The  feeling  of  the  country  certainly  does 
not  regard  the  poacher  as  altogether  a  mean 
man.  A  poacher  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
thief,  but  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous  man  who 
may  go  to  the  bad." 

The  chaplain  of  Hertford  county  gaol,  in 
reporting  to  the  quarter  sessions,  said  : 
"With  respect  to  the  prisoners  committed 
for  offences  against  the  Game  Laws,  I  regret 
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to  say  that  I  can  see  very  little  hope  of  any 
amendment  of  character  produced  by  in- 
carceration in  prisons,  however  much  they 
may  be  brought  under  the  influence  and 
operation  of  effective  moral  discipline.  The 
idea  uppermost  in  their  minds  is  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  a  cruel  and  oppressive 
system,  and  whilst  exasperated  by  a  continual 
mental  irritation  of  this  kind,  every  appeal  to 
the  more  generous  feelings  and  sympathies  of 
man's  moral  constitution  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  found  ineffectual  in  producing  the 
beneficial  ends  proposed ;  and  this  fatal 
prejudice,  powerfully  active  in  all  cases,  will 
be  found  to  rankle  with  more  than  ordinary 
asperity  in  the  breasts  of  fathers  of  large 
families,  convicted  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
who  were  willing  to  labour  if  they  could  but 
have  obtained  employment,  and  who,  in  all 
probability  would  not  have  had  recourse  to 
poaching  if  they  could  have  met  with  a  demand 
for  their  services,  or  if  the  produce  of  their 
labour  had  been  found  fully  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  families.  But  it  is  hope- 
less, I  repeat,  to  convince  persons  of  this 
class  of  their  moral  delinquency  ;  their  moral 
sense  does  not,  in  fact  is  not  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  apprehend  it.  A  poacher  de- 
clared to  me  not  long  since  that  he  had  read 
and  studied  the  Word  of  God  most  carefully, 
but  could  find  no  commandment  forbidding 
poaching,  and  how  are  chaplains  of  gaols  to 
wrestle  with  arguments  of  this  sort  ?  " 

Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  M.P.,  has  given  utter- 
ance to  the  following  sentiments : 

"  I  would  not  mind  a  man  killing  a  hare  or 
a  rabbit  if  he  were  a  good  fellow  to  work." 

"  If  I  saw  anybody  steal  sixpenny  worth 
from  an  employer  of  mine  I  should  report  the 
man." 
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"  I  should  not  think  any  the  worse  of  a  man 
for  taking  a  rabbit  on  his  employer's  farm, 
and  taking  it  home." 

"  As  a  rule  an  agricultural  labourer  would 
not  think  of  poaching  or  trespassing  if  he 
could  get  sufficient  by  his  labour  to  maintain 
his  family,  but  I  have  known  many  a  man 
who  has  been  absolutely  driven  to  take 
rabbits  and  hares  by  the  want  of  bread." 

44  If  a  man  who  has  hitherto  been  honest 
and  respectable  gets  taken  up  for  killing  a 
hare  he  is  unable  to  get  employment.  He 
must  either  go  away  or  do  nothing." 

"  Keepers  are  generally  taken  from  the 
louting  men  whom  one  sees  idling  about." 

"  It  does  not  matter  whether  a  man  is 
a  casual  poacher,  or  a  habitual  one,  if  he  is  a 
man  who  can  do  a  good  day's  work ;  they  (the 
labourers)  are  willing  to  work  with  him,  and 
they  take  no  notice  of  it." 

Speaking  of  administration,  Mr.  Arch  said: 
"  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  one-sided  decision. 
There  is  a  game  preserver  on  the  bench,  and 
it  is  a  game  preserver  who  lays  the  charge, 
and  it  is  a  poor  agricultural  labourer  who  has 
unfortunately  stepped  out  of  his  way  to  kill  a 
hare  who  is  the  victim." 

Mr.  Arch  reported  that  a  keeper  once  said 
to  him  :  "  If  you  find  any  pheasants'  nests 
bring  them  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  is.  6d. 
for  them.  If  there  are  only  half-a-dozen 
eggs  I  will  give  you  is.  6d." 

Mr.  N.  Walker,  farmer,  "  considered  the 
preservation  of  game  in  a  cultivated  country 
a  great  evil,  a  breach  of  morality,  and  a 
practice  contrary  to  the  public  good." 

Mr.  Pusey,  landlord,  and  formerly  a  game 
preserver,  asserted  that  "  the  labourers  feel 
themselves  in  a  certain  degree  objects  of 
suspicion  wherever  game  is  preserved.  They 
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feel  that  they  cannot  take  their  walk  about 
the  fields  or  the  woods  without  being  stopped, 
and  their  motives  called  in  question."  His 
own  observation  had  led  him  to  the  belief 
that  "  since  he  had  done  away  with  game  his 
labourers  had  a  more  frank  and  open  feeling 
towards  himself,  and  that  the  relation  of  the 
landlord  and  the  labourer  would  be  improved 
by  the  abolition  of  this  constant  source  of 
suspicion  and  collision  between  them." 

Captain  John  Williams,  inspector  of 
prisons,  stated  that  "  every  year  the  feeling 
against  the  Game  Laws  increases.  This 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  renders 
poachers  more  daring.  The  poachers  who 
take  to  the  practice  from  the  love  of  sport 
and  adventure  are  the  most  irreclaimable  of 
all.  The  administration  of  the  Game  Laws, 
and  the  Game  Laws  themselves,  have  a  de- 
moralising tendency  upon  all  classes  in  this 
country.  The  poacher  is  usually  an  acute 
person,  and  there  are  many  poachers  sent  to 
prison  who  would  not  commit  a  robbery." 

The  following  is  taken  from  "  Rural  Sports," 
by  the  well-known  writer,  "  Stonehenge,"  who 
was  for  long  editor  of  The  Field.  Speaking 
of  the  poacher  he  says  :  "  After  a  time  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him  ;  and  although  at  first  he 
has  taken  to  his  trade  from  a  love  of  sport  it 
has  ended  in  his  adhering  to  it  from  necessity, 
since  he  cannot  get  work  when  his  character 
is  known,  nor  can  any  man  after  poaching  all 
night  be  fit  for  work  in  the  day  also.  The 
existence  of  the  poacher  is  the  great  draw- 
back to  the  sportsman  ;  and  his  career  almost 
justifies  the  strong  desire  which  so  many  hold 
to  do  away  entirely  with  all  game,  in  order  to 
get  rid  also  of  the  tendency  to  poach." 

Speaking  of  egg-poaching,  "  Stonehenge" 
says:  "It  is  a,  great  pity  that  these  men 
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should  be  tempted  as  they  are,  for  were  there 
no  market  for  eggs  there  would  be  no  object 
in  taking  them.  Most  of  our  great  preservers, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  battue,  have  recourse 
to  purchasing  eggs  for  artificial  rearing,  and 
often  pay  for  those  robbed  from  their  own 
land." 

With  reference  to  the  social  mischief  of 
the  Game  Laws  we  quote  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  March,  1892,  some  portions 
of  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  Rowntree,  ex- 
M.P.  for  Scarborough,  who  has  interested 
himself  greatly  on  this  subject :  "  How  is 
poaching  regarded  in  normal  English 
villages?  Do  you  find  that  those  who 
indulge  in  it  are  necessarily  of  a  criminal 
type?" — "  Like  sport  itself,  poaching  is  a 
passion,  and  very  hard  to  cast  off  when  it  has 
once  been  indulged.  I  have  known  men  who 
are  otherwise  quite  respectable  break  out 
into  poaching  from  time  to  time  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  I  have  a  case  in 
my  mind,  in  which  a  man  who  has  poached 
all  his  life  has  now  secured  an  allotment  and 
become  a  worthy  parishoner.  Villagers,  as 
a  rule,  only  look  on  poaching  as  degrading 
and  disgracing  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
other  bad  habits,  and  is  the  first  step  on  the 
downward  path.  But  I  firmly  believe  that 
such  sympathy  with  poachers  as  exists  in 
our  villages  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  a 
sense  of  an  injustice  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  treated.  If  the  Bench  were  not  in 
most  cases  notoriously  prejudiced,  and  the 
sentences  obviously  disproportionate,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  sym- 
pathy with  poaching  as  such,  except  where 
the  effects  of  our  land  system  were  felt  in 
their  most  acute  form.  Place  the  pheasant 
on  a  level  with  the  barndoor  fowl  in  criminal 
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law,  and  it  will  be  no  more  glorious  to  steal 
the  one  than  the  other." 

"  What,  to  your  mind,  are  the  worst 
features  of  the  present  system  ?  " — "  It  makes 
a  felony  of  what  should  be  merely  a  mis- 
demeanour. It  makes  a  trespass  con- 
vertible into  a  crime.  By  the  Poaching  Act 
of  1862  it  turns  every  policeman  into  a  game- 
keeper. It  enables  the  Bench  to  defy  the 
letter  of  the  law  by  means  of  cumulative 
sentences.  The  night-poacher  can  be  sen- 
tenced on  three  or  four  separate  charges — 
pursuit  of  game,  night  trespass,  want  of  a 
licence,  etc.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  gives 
every  assistance  in  the  power  of  the  law  to 
the  preservation  of  game,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  inducements  to  the  accumulation  of 
great  landed  properties.  If  game  fell  under 
the  ordinary  law  there  would  be  far  less 
preserved,  and  agriculture  would  be  at  once 
safer  and  more  extensive."  "  In  fact,  wherever 
we  get  beneath  the  surface  in  the  matter  we 
find  that  the  Game  Laws  are  merely  an 
excrescence  on  our  land  system  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  one  will  never  be  properly 
remedied  without  the  other?  " — "  Exactly  so. 
But  we  may  as  well  drive  ahead,  and  strike 
Apollyon  where  we  can." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Game  Laws 
(1846) : 

"  Your  Committee  find  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  examined, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  game 
preserving,  that  infractions  of  the  Game  Laws 
are  not  regarded  by  any  class,  from  the  land- 
owner who  preserves  game  to  the  poacher,  in 
the  same  light  as  breaches  of  other  laws.  A 
spirit  of  adventure  and  fondness  for  sporting 
seem  to  form  the  inducement  with  many  of 
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the  labouring  men  to  become  poachers,  while 
others  are  led  into  it  by  the  occasionally  large, 
though  precarious,  gain  of  a  successful 
poaching  adventure.  And  though  all  classes 
deplore  the  effects  of  poaching  on  the 
characters  of  the  men  addicted  to  it,  causing 
them  eventually  to  commit  graver  offences, 
none  regard  poaching  as  a  moral  offence  or 
a  sin.  Even  the  most  rigid  game  preserver 
admits  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  an 
offence  against  the  Game  Laws  and  the  most 
petty  theft." 

Again:  "  Your  Committee  feel  that  under 
the  sixth  division  to  which  they  have 
adverted,  viz.,  the  influence  of  the  Game 
Laws  and  game  preserving  upon  the 
general  interest  of  the  community,  they 
might  class  nearly  all  the  evidence,  they 
have  received.  Almost  all  the  witnesses 
state  deep  demoralisation  amongst  the 
labouring  classes  to  be  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  poaching,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  preservation  of  game.  Your  Com- 
mittee finds  an  anomalous  species  of  property, 
for  the  protection  of  which  a  severe  criminal 
code  is  in  operation,  preserved  with  the  most 
passionate  ardour  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country ; 
while  all  other  classes  regard  game  as  no 
property,  or  hold  the  special  laws  enacted  for 
its  protection  to  be  mischievous  and  unjust. 
Game  cannot  be  confined  to  the  land  of  its 
owner,  it  is  incapable  of  being  identified,  and 
is  peculiarly  exposed  to  depredation.  It  is 
usually  a  reservation  by  the  owner  of  the 
land  from  the  possession  of  the  tenant,  and 
almost  invariably  proves  more  burdensome 
to  the  latter  than  he  was  led  to  expect  on 
taking  his  farm  ;  consequently  all  farmers  on 
preserved  estates  entertain  more  or  less  of 
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resentment  and  discontent.  Even  where 
they  entered  with  the  knowledge  that  game 
would  be  preserved,  they  commonly  complain 
that  it  is  excessive,  and  they  all  feel  vexed 
that  their  property  is  devoured  by  creatures 
they  cannot  control. 

"  To  the  labourer  game  offers  a  perilous 
resource  in  times  of  distress  and  want  of 
employment  ;  the  love  of  sport  also  often 
affords  an  additional  inducement  to  poach- 
ing, and  the  severity  of  the  law,  no  less  than 
the  universal  opinion  that  there  is  a  great 
distinction  between  the  right  to  game  and 
the  right  to  other  property,  creates  a  general 
sentiment  of  sympathy  towards  poachers. 
And  although  game  offences  by  poor  men  are 
punished  with  severity,  the  wealthier  classes 
constantly  disregard  the  law ;  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  desire  to  get  up  a  stock  of 
game  in  their  preserves,  have  no  hesitation 
in  buying  live  game  and  game  eggs  during 
the  breeding  season,  when  by  law  the  taking 
them  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Game  out  of 
season  is  habitually  provided  at  the  clubs 
and  dinners  of  the  rich  ;  the  rural  labourer  is 
made  the  instrument  by  which  these  in- 
dulgences   of  the   wealthy   are  obtained. 

"  Everything  concurs  to  render  the  Game 
Laws  the  source  of  demoralisation,  and  to 
lead  the  labourers  to  those  first  breaches  of 
the  law  which  generally  end  in  serious  crime. 
The  destruction  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  prevention  of  high  farming,  and  the  con- 
sequent diminution  of  employment  form  a 
national  evil  of  extensive  operation.  These 
circumstances  your  Committee  believe  to 
have  an  important  and  most  mischievous 
influence  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  The 
farmer,  whose  crops  are  injured  by  the  game 
bred  on  his  farm,  over  which  he  has  no 
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control,  disregards  infractions  of  the  law,  and 
not  unfrequently  looks  on  the  poacher  as  his 
best  friend.  His  labourers  partake  of  their 
master's  feelings,  and  deem  the  taking  of 
game  at  least  an  innocent  if  not  a  meri- 
torious act.  Unlike  other  offences  it  is  in 
evidence  that  volunteer  prosecutors,  and 
witnesses>  against  poachers,  are  almost  un- 
known, and  that  it  is  by  the  testimony  of 
gamekeepers  and  watchers  that  convictions 
take  place." 

Again:  "  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  evidence  given  before  them  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions;  that  game  preser- 
vation, originally  consisting  of  the  mere 
protection  of  wild  animals,  has  become  an 
extremely  artificial  system,  only  to  be  main- 
tained by  constant  vigilance  and  many 
watchers,  while  the  notions  about  game 
entertained  by  the  various  classes  of  the 
community  not  directly  concerned  in  pre- 
serving game,  apply  rather  to  a  period  when 
beasts  and  birds  were  strictly  ferce  nature?,  and 
every  one  might  take  them  when  and  where 
he  could,  than  to  the  present  time,  when  game 
is  reared  with  all  the  care  and  more  difficulty 
than  domestic  animals  ;  that  although  game 
has  become  property  it  wants  most  of  the 
conditions  which  enable  property  to  be  pro- 
tected by  law.  It  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
land  of  its  owner,  and  when  off  that  land 
cannot  be  distinguished  and  identified  by  the 
owner  ;  game  must,  therefore,  always  remain 
to  a  great  extent  fevce  natuvce ;  the  absolute 
right  in  its  possesssion  will  be  in  him  only 
who  takes  it.  The  owner  of  the  field  over 
which  it  passes  but  once,  has,  and  ever  must 
have,  if  he  can  take  it,  as  clear  a  right  to  the 
possession  of  game  as  the  owner  of  land  on 
which  it  was  reared,  perhaps  at  great  ex- 
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pense ;  and  this  peculiarity  renders  game 
different  from  all  other  kinds  of  property, 
into  whose  hands  soever  it  may  come  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  any  person  in  whose 
possession  it  may  be  is  not  the  true  owner  of 
an  object  of  which  possession  is  the  sole  test 
of  ownership." 

Again  :  "  The  game  preserves  offer  great 
temptation  to  the  labouring  classes  to  com- 
mence poaching,  which,  though  not  regarded 
by  themselves  or  others  as  a  moral  offence, 
almost  always  leads  men  into  an  irregular 
course  of  life  and  forms  the  great  nursery  for 
crime  in  the  rural  districts." 

The  report  concludes:  "  Your  Committee 
recommend  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
repealing  the  laws  which  have  been  proved 
so  extensively  injurious  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  so  demoralising  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion, and  thereby  preparing  for  a  better  state 
of  feeling  in  the  rural  districts." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   BLOOD  TRIBUTE. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  "  crime "  of  the 
rural  districts  consists  of  offences  against  the 
Game  Laws.  A  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette  discourses  as  follows  :  "It  would  be 
interesting,  if  it  were  possible,  to  get  an 
exact  account  of  what  the  sacred  birds  cost 
the  nation  during  the  season.  The  time  of 
magistrates,  the  almost  undivided  attention 
of  rural  police,  and  the  keep  of  '  egg ' 
prisoners  must  run  up  to  a  very  pretty  total. 
As  for  the  total  of  fines  and  imprisonments, 
the  only  thing  comparable  with  it  is  the 
German  lese-majeste  device  for  filling  the 
gaols." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Ground  Game 
Act,  1880,  the  number  of  people  tried  for 
offences  against  the  Game  Laws  in  the  courts 
of  summary  jurisdiction  alone  has  been  as 
follows.  The  figures  are  taken  from  "Judicial 
Statistics  for  1895  "  : — 


1881  ... 

11,117 

1889 

...  8,764 

1882  ... 

9,870 

1890 

...  8,267 

1883  ... 

10,027 

1891 

...  8,191 

1884  ... 

10,383 

T892 

...  8,515 

1885  ... 

11,841 

1893 

...  9,483 

1886  ... 

11,082 

1894 

...  9,117 

1887  ... 

1895 

...  8,375 

1888  ... 

10,885 

Others  were 

tried  at 

assizes 

and  quart 

sessions. 

A  complete  account  of  the  collisions  that 
have  since  taken  place  between  poachers 
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and  keepers  with  resulting  deaths  and 
executions  would  read  like  the  history  of 
a  guerilla  war.  Such  a  list  would,  how- 
ever, take  a  long  time  to  compile.  The 
following  cases  taken  at  random  from  such 
newspapers  as  were  accessible  to  the  writer 
must  not  be  understood  as  forming  anything 
approaching  a  complete  list.  They  may, 
however,  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
what  is  happening  all  over  the  country : — 

On  the  night  of  November  30,  1880, 
several  gamekeepers  and  watchers  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  Harcourt  Johnson,  of  Hackness, 
came  across  some  nets  set  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  game.  After  watching  for  some 
time  they  saw  a  gang  of  poachers  approach- 
ing, and  a  furious  collision  ensued.  At  first 
the  poachers  threw  stones,  but  soon  came  to 
closer  quarters  where  bludgeons  were  freely 
used,  and  after  a  terrific  fight  withdrew, 
taking  most  of  their  nets  with  them.  Two 
of  the  keepers  named  Mitchell  and  Deighton 
were  severely  hurt. 

About  4  a.m.  on  December  16,  1880,  five 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  keepers  came 
across  a  gang  of  poachers  at  Beeley,  near 
Chatsworth.  The  keepers  closed  with  them, 
and  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  fight  took 
place.  Ultimately  the  poachers  were  routed, 
and  one  of  them,  a  collier  named  Richard 
David,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  keepers. 

At  three  a. m,,  on  December  23,  1881,  two 
men  named  Sheres  and  Pearce  were  found 
poaching  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Baring  of 
Norman  Court.  The  head-keeper  who  first 
raised  the  alarm  was  bound  and  gagged,  and 
an  under-keeper  was  struck  with  the  butt  end 
of  a  gun.  Help  arrived,  and  the  men  were 
secured. 
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At  three  a.m.,  December  28,  1881,  William 
Russel  and  Whitson  Rae  were  watching  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Gordon,  Castle  Douglas, 
when  they  encountered  two  poachers.  An 
altercation  ensued  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
poachers  warned  the  keepers  to  keep  away 
from  them.  Notwithstanding  their  threats 
the  latter  advanced  to  within  two  or  three 
yards  of  the  gun  muzzles,  when  they  were 
fired  at.  One  whole  charge  entered  the 
stomach  of  Russel,  who  staggered  forward, 
and  fell  dead  without  uttering  a  word.  Rae 
was  shot  in  both  legs. 

Three  keepers  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
at  Eaton,  came  upon  some  poachers,  who  at 
first  retreated,  but  being  reinforced  formed  a 
rudimentary  square,  and  repulsed  the  keepers. 
They  were  armed  with  stones  and  spears. 
Two  of  the  keepers  were  felled  to  the  ground, 
and  a  third  was  stabbed  in  the  chest.  The 
poachers  killed  two  large  mastiffs. 

On  the  morning  of  November  24,  1883,  the 
head-keeper  of  Lord  Scarsdale  discovered 
poachers  at  work  on  the  estate  adjoining 
Farnah  Hall,  Derbyshire.  He  proceeded  to 
the  nearest  police-station  and  accompanied 
by  three  policemen  and  a  party  of  under- 
keepers  returned  to  find  the  poachers  busy 
with  a  "  driving  net."  A  savage  conflict  soon 
commenced  in  which  bludgeons  and  stones 
were  freely  used.  At  last  the  keepers,  were 
largely  reinforced,  and  two  of  the  poachers 
were  captured,  but  not  before  two  policemen 
lay  unconscious  on  the  ground  and  some  of 
the  keepers  were  dangerously  hurt.  The 
remainder  of  the  gang  escaped. 

About  3.0  a.m.,  on  Saturday,  December 
I5)  I883,  a  terrible  affray  took  place  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Rosebery,  near  Edgelaw 
Reservoir,  Edinburgh.    Three  gamekeepers 
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named  Grosset,  Fortune,  and  McDermid, 
who  had  been  lying  in  ambush,  suddenly 
confronted  two  poachers.  All  three  keepers 
were  shot,  and  two  of  them  died  of  their 
wounds.  In  the  following  March,  two  poachers 
named  Innes  and  Vickers  were  hanged  for  the 
murder  at  Edinburgh.  Vickers  left  a  widow 
and  eight  children,  Innes  a  widow  and  five. 
The  keepers  also  left  widows  and  families. 

On  October  12,  1884,  the  gamekeepers  on 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ackers,  Moreton  Hall, 
Congleton,  having  with  them  sixteen  assis- 
tants, encountered  a  party  of  poachers,  busily 
engaged  with  their  nets.  A  pitched  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  limbs  were  broken. 
Many  of  the  keepers  were  badly  injured,  and 
two  of  the  poachers  lay  insensible  at  the 
finish.  The  remainder  escaped,  leaving  a 
number  of  rabbits  behind  them. 

On  the  morning  of  October  16,  1884,  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  St.  Quinton,  near  Driffield, 
five  gamekeepers  attacked  a  gang  of  eight 
poachers  whilst  the  latter  were  setting  their 
nets.  A  desperate  fight  took  place,  the  poachers 
belabouring  the  keepers  with  cudgels.  The 
latter  were  armed  with  revolvers,  with  which 
they  shot  one  poacher  dead,  and  wounded 
most  of  the  others.  Seven  escaped,  leaving 
the  corpse  of  William  Lenby  behind  them. 
A  widow  and  eight  children  mourned  his 
death.  Two  of  the  keepers  lay  at  death's  door 
for  a  long  time. 

On  November  8,  1884,  an  encounter 
between  poachers  and  gamekeepers  took 
place  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Finch,  M.P., 
near  Oakham.  One  of  the  keepers  named 
Collier,  struck  on  the  head  and  killed  a 
man  named  Baker.  An  inquest  was  held, 
and  a  verdict  of  " justifiable  homicide" 
returned. 
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On  November  13,  1884,  five  of  Lord 
Middleton's  keepers  came  upon  a  party  of 
poachers  near  Nottingham.  The  poachers 
were  armed  with  flails,  with  which  they 
struck  the  keepers.  One  of  the  latter 
was  dangerously  injured,  and  all  disabled. 
The  poachers  escaped. 

On  December  15,  1884,  Thomas  Metcalfe, 
a  gamekeeper  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Zetland, 
was  shot  at  Cleveland  in  an  encounter  with 
poachers,  and  died  of  his  wounds.  John 
Lowther,  a  miner,  was  sentenced  to  death 
for  this  murder,  but  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

On  February  5,  1885,  the  keepers  in  the 
employ  of  Mrs.  Walkden,  The  Broomlands, 
Cheshire,  attacked  a  gang  of  poachers.  The 
head  keeper,  Penlington,  was  left  in  a  dying 
condition  with  both  arms  broken.  His 
assistants  were  all  severely  hurt. 

On  December  6,  1886,  an  affray  occurred 
in  a  wood  near  Canterbury.  A  head  keeper 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Hope,  named 
Challen,  was  shot  in  the  legs  and  died  soon 
afterwards. 

On  December  6,  1886,  two  keepers  named 
Aylesbury  and  Robinson,  in  the  employ  of 
Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  encountered  a  gang 
of  nine  poachers.  The  keepers  shot  eight  of 
the  gang.  Aylesbury  was  afterwards  tried 
for  the  shooting,  and  acquitted. 

On  October  7,  1887,  four  gamekeepers  were 
watching  on  the  Longnor  Estate,  near 
Shrewsbury,  when  they  noticed  poachers 
setting  nets.  An  attempt  to  capture  them 
led  to  a  terrific  fight.  The  poachers  escaped 
and  two  of  the  keepers  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  Infirmary. 

On  November  5,  1887,  three  of  the  Cheshire 
constabulary  tried  to  capture  several  poachers 
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who  were  dividing  their  night's  spoil.  Two 
of  the  constables  had  their  skulls  fractured. 

On  August  7,  1888,  an  affray  took  place 
between  poachers  and  keepers  on  the  estate 
of  Colonel  Tighe,  Branden  Hill,  Kilkenny. 
One  keeper  and  one  poacher  were  shot  dead. 
The  other  three  keepers  were  severely 
wounded. 

On  August  29,  1888,  some  keepers  in  the 
employ  of  Lord  Mostyn,  Flintshire,  attempted 
to  arrest  several  poachers.  The  keepers  were 
deprived  of  their  guns,  which  were  broken  up. 
They  were  afterwards  beaten  with  sticks 
until  one  was  left  for  dead. 

On  November  25,  1888,  an  encounter  took 
place  between  poachers  and  keepers  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  Lee  Steere,  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 
One  keeper  was  shot  dead,  and  one  badly 
injured. 

On  January  28,  1889,  an  affray  occurred  on 
the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsbury,  Saver- 
nake  Forest,  in  which  a  keeper  was  left  for 
dead. 

On  April  8,  1889,  a  poaching  affray  took 
place  near  Northampton.  Two  constables 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  a  small  wood. 
On  attempting  to  seize  the  man,  one  of  the 
constables  was  knocked  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

On  September  19,  1889,  Mr.  George  Russel, 
farmer,  Bunker's  Hill,  Leamington,  came 
across  some  nets.  Two  poachers  appeared, 
an  altercation  arose,  and  Mr.  Russel  shot 
one  of  them.  He  died  next  day.  Mr. 
Russel  was  afterwards  brought  before  the 
magistrates  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter, 
but  the  charge  was  dismissed. 

On  September  25,  1889,  a  poaching  affray 
occurred  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Hawarden  Park.     A  keeper  named  Hurst 
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was  severely  injured  by  a  blow  from  a 
stone. 

On  November  10,  1889,  an  affray  took 
place  on  the  estate  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  at 
Senchurch,  near  Evesham.  A  keeper  named 
Stephens  had  his  skull  fractured,  and  died  a 
fortnight  later.  Three  men  were  sentenced 
to  death  for  this  murder.  Two  of  the  three 
were  hanged. 

On  July  11,  1891,  seven  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  keepers  came  upon  a  gang 
of  eight  poachers  at  work  with  nets.  A 
desperate  hand  to  hand  fight  took  place. 
Both  parties  were  armed  with  sticks  only. 
One  keeper  was  fearfully  battered  about  the 
head,  and  three  others  were  severely  injured. 
One  poacher  was  left  insensible  on  the  field. 
The  others  retreated  taking  their  nets  with 
them. 

On  the  night  of  December  12,  1891,  a 
notable  and  typical  poaching  affray  took 
place  at  Pitstone,  near  Tring,  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Williams,  of  Pendley  Manor, 
Bucks.  Three  poachers,  named  Rayner, 
Eggleton,  and  Smith,  were  attacked  by  two 
keepers,  Puddephatt  and  Crawley,  who  at- 
tempted to  arrest  them.  It  afterwards  trans- 
pired that  at  least  one  of  the  former  was 
driven  to  poach  on  that  particular  night  by 
actual  hunger.  Early  in  the  affray  Eggleton 
was  struck  on  the  head,  and  rendered  sense- 
less. The  two  keepers  were  killed.  The 
three  poachers  were  tried  at  Bucks,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  on  February  23,  1892. 
Smith  got  twenty  years'  penal  servitude. 
Eggleton  and  Rayner  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  were  executed  at  Oxford  on 
March  17.  The  landlord,  Mr.  Williams,  was 
so  horrified  on  learning  what  had  occurred 
that  he  called  all  his  keepers  together  and 
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discharged  them,  humanely  agreeing  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  salaries  until  they  had 
found  fresh  employment.  This  case  excited 
a  great  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  and  the 
iniquitous  result  of  the  law's  action  was  fully 
exposed  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle.  The  execution  was  de- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Conybeare  as  a  judicial  murder.  One  of  the 
jurors  wrote  to  the  Home  Secretary  appeal- 
ing for  mercy  for  the  men,  and  stating  that 
a  minority  of  the  jury  favoured  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be 
overborne  by  the  majority.  Criminal  weak- 
ness of  this  sort  is  responsible  for  many 
tragedies. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  February  3, 
1893,  a  fatal  poaching  affray  took  place  at 
Harelaw,  about  a  mile  from  Port  Glasgow. 
It  appears  that  on  Friday  a  gang  of  men 
accompanied  by  dogs  were  observed  on  the 
estate,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  four  men 
with  dogs,  supposed  to  be  the  same  party, 
were  again  seen  proceeding  towards  the 
locality.  Two  keepers  named  Fyfe  and 
McCauthrie  left  their  homes,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  strangers  into  custody.  One  of 
the  keepers  carried  a  pistol.  Shortly  after 
dark  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  heard 
several  shots  fired  in  rapid  succession,  and 
three  hours  later  the  lifeless  body  of 
McCauthrie  was  discovered.  The  body  of 
the  other  keeper  was  found  later.  Both 
had  been  shot  in  the  head. 

On  June  6,  1893,  a  poaching  affray  took 
place  at  Welford,  Nottingham.  Two  keepers 
attempted  to  capture  three  poachers.  A 
keeper  named  Dakin  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  one  of  the  poachers  was  shot  in 
the  legs. 
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On  July  i,  1896,  an  affray  occurred  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Darmer,  at  Grove  Park,  near 
Warwick.  A  head  keeper,  William  Barnes, 
shot  dead  a  poacher  named  Mark  Essex. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  quote  from  Kingsley  ; 

"  There's  blood  on  your  new  foreign  shrubs,  squire, 
There's  blood  on  your  pointer's  feet  ; 
There's  blood  on  the  game  you  sell,  squire, 
And  there's  blood  on  the  game  you  eat." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  BATTUE. 

The  battue  is  a  method  of  killing  game  on 
a  great  scale  by  causing  them  to  be  driven 
forward  to  a  point  where  a  number  of  shooters 
are  waiting  to  shoot  them.  The  driving  is 
effected  by  beating  the  bushes  ;  hence  the 
term  battue.  It  is  an  amusement  eminently 
fitted  to  enable  certain  gentlemen  to  prove 
that  they  are  born  butchers.  It  does  not 
involve  either  skill,  exercise,  or  excitement. 
Most  of  the  game  killed  in  this  way  are 
hand-fed  pheasants,  which  are  so  tame  that 
artificial  means,  such  as  stretching  nets 
across  the  ground,  have  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  make  them  fly.  Hares  and  rabbits 
are  shot  as  they  appear,  until  at  length  the 
ground  is  covered  with  corpses  like  a  field  of 
battle. 

"  Stonehenge,"  in  "  Rural  Sports,"  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  battue  : 

"  In  the  battue  nothing  short  of  hundreds, 
or,  if  possible,  thousands,  of  killed,  to  say 
nothing  of  wounded,  will  constitute  a  success- 
ful day.  The  pseudo-sportsman  who  should 
be  tempted  from  his  fireside  and  his  Times 
after  breakfast  by  anything  short  of  five 
brace  an  hour  to  his  gun  would  be  strongly 
inclined  to  complain,  and  would  think,  if  he 
did  not  say,  that  his  presence  had  been 
obtained  under  false  pretences.  The  mode 
usually  adopted  is  as  follows  :  First  gather 
together  eight  or  ten  crack  shots,  who  may, 
many  of  them,  be  in  wheeled  chairs  or  on 
shooting-ponies,  but  should  be  capable  of 
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killing  without  spoiling  this  beautiful  bird  ; 
then,  having  breakfasted  the  party,  proceed 
to  post  them  at  certain  stations  where  the 
game  must  cross  a  piece  of  open  ground 
commanded  by  the  shooters'  guns.  Thus,  in 
wide  coverts,  the  guns  are  arranged  along 
the  edges  of  the  open  springs,  at  about  forty 
or  fifty  yards  apart,  so  as  to  command  every 
head  of  game  which  passes,  whether  pheasant 
or  hare,  or  sometimes  rabbits,  etc.,  each 
shooter  having  two  or  three  guns  and  a  man 
to  load  them,  for  even  now,  when  breech- 
loaders are  indispensable,  one  gun  would 
become  too  hot  for  use. 

"  As  soon  as  these  are  posted,  the 
beaters  are  sent  to  the  other  end  of  the 
portion  of  the  wood  which  is  to  be  driven, 
and  they  proceed  to  drive  the  game 
through  it,  often  with  the  aid  of  a  steady 
dog  or  two,  but  as  often  without  any 
such  assistance.  For  some  time  nothing  is 
heard  but  the  men  calling  to  each  other  to 
keep  the  line,  or  their  taps  on  the  trees,  etc., 
which  may  be  distinguished  at  a  long 
distance  ;  presently  a  hare  canters  quietly 
out  of  the  edge  of  the  covert,  and  putting  up 
her  head  to  observe  what  is  going  on,  is 
knocked  over — as  easy  a  shot  as  a  farm-yard 
cock  tied  to  a  tree.  Next,  perhaps,  a  rabbit 
shares  the  same  fate ;  she,  however,  seldom 
waits  to  look  about  her,  but  goes  at  a  flying 
pace,  and  is  a  fair  mark  for  a  good  shot. 
By-and-bye  another  and  another  shot  is 
heard,  with  the  squeal  of  a  hare  or  two 
following  them ;  then  the  beaters  may  be 
distinguished  approaching,  and  their  blows 
and  cries  are  very  loud  and  audible. 

"  The  shooters  are  now  collected  to  the  spot 
to  which  all  the  beaters  congregate,  termed  the 
boquet.    Here  expectation  is  on  tip-toe,  every 
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moment  being  the  one  at  which  the  slaughter 
is  supposed  to  be  about  to  begin.  Suddenly 
a  loud  whirr-r-r  is  heard,  followed  by  the 
peculiar  '  cock  -  cock  -  cock  -  cockle  '  of  the 
cock-pheasant,  of  which  some  one,  two,  or 
three  rise  from  the  edge  of  the  high  wood,  to 
be  as  certainly  brought  down.  As  fast  as 
one  falls  another  shares  his  fate,  and  in  five 
minutes  or  less  the  ground  is  covered  with 
the  slain.  In  many  instances  low  nets  are 
fixed  along  the  edge  of  the  old  wood,  which 
compel  the  pheasants  to  get  off  their  legs  and 
rise,  as  they  are  so  very  tame,  and  so  much 
inclined  to  run,  as  to  escape  in  that  way  but 
for  the  nets.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of 
the  pheasants  in  a  portion  of  the  wood,  or 
a  great  part  of  them — that  is,  all  those  which 
have  neither  doubled  back  nor  escaped  the 
guns — are  brought  to  bag,  and  the  keepers' 
retrievers  are  set  to  work  to  recover  those 
which  are  not  artistically  disposed  of.  As 
soon  as  this  part  of  the  work  is  accomplished 
another  portion  of  the  wood  is  driven  in  a 
similar  way  ;  and  this  is  again  repeated  until 
the  whole  of  the  preserves  are  exhausted  or 
until  the  sporting  (!)  propensities  of  the 
guests  are  fully  gratified.  Now  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  this  description  nothing  has 
been  said  of  finding  the  game,  or  of  the  use 
of  the  instinct  of  the  dog,  or  of  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  desire  for  exercise,  or  even  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  admirers  of  this  sport  are  generally 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  finding  game, 
or  of  the  hunting  of  the  dogs,  or  unwilling  or 
incapable  of  using  their  legs  ;  they  only  long 
for  blood,  which  may  really  be  said  to  form 
the  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative 
degrees  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject." 

He  adds:  "  I  have  been  repeatedly  tempted 
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to  take  part  in  this  amusement,  but  I  never  felt 
otherwise  than  ashamed  of  myself  during  its 
continuance ;  and  I  would  desire  nothing 
more  than  to  stir  up  the  same  feeling  in  the 
breasts  of  others,  before  they  have  been 
tempted  to  try  its  effect  upon  themselves." 

Mr.  John  Matthews,  farmer,  Strathearn, 
Perthshire,  said  some  years  ago  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
serving game.  "  They  used  to  be  kept  for 
sport,  now  they  are  kept  for  actual  slaughter. 
The  pheasants  are  bred  artificially  now  to  a 
very  great  degree." 

Mr.  Barclay  of  Perthshire,  said  that  the 
battue  appeared  to  him  no  sport,  but 
slaughter.  He  knew  several  of  his  friends 
who  were  very  keen  sportsmen,  and  were 
very  much  against  the  battue. 

Mr.  A.  Brown,  Thronhill,  Dumfriesshire, 
had  heard  the  battue  generally  condemned 
by  sportsman. 

Opinions  differ,  however.  This  is  how  Sir 
Ralph  Payne  Gallwey  replies  to  "  Stone- 
henge,"  in  his  "  Letters  to  young  Shooters" — 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  just  as  interesting  and 
amusing  to  watch  or  partake  in  a  cleverly 
contrived  "  drive"  for  partridges,  grouse,  or 
pheasants,  as  it  is  to  plod  up  and  down  the 
country  at  the  tails  of  pointers  and  setters." 
Sir  Ralph  ought  to  know. 

The  battue  encountered  great  opposition 
when  it  was  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
but  it  quickly  gained  adherents.  The  appe- 
tite for  blood  seems  to  grow  with  what  it 
feeds  on,  and  plenty  of  food  was  provided 
by  unscrupulous  landlords  in  the  form  of 
game  fed  off  their  tenant's  crops.  A  few 
quotations  will  indicate  what  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country.  Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey 
writes  in  his  book  on  "  Shooting  "  :  <'  On  the 
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estates  of  some  of  the  above-named  the 
shooting  of  a  thousand  pheasants  in  a  day  is 
no  unusual  occurrence,  some  times  as  many 
as  two  thousand  are  accounted  for,  and  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  in  a  season."  He  says 
that  on  the  Wemmergill  Moors  17,073  grouse 
were  shot  in  one  season.  In  six  days, 
3, 983 \  brace,  or  nearly  eight  thousand  birds 
were  slaughtered.  He  writes:  "  The  sixth 
drive,  in  which  Sir  Frederick  Millbank,  M.P., 
killed  95  brace,  lasted  only  twenty-three 
minutes,  so  that  he  must  have  averaged 
more  than  eight  birds  a  minute  during  that 
time."  Sir  Frederick  would  probably  have 
done  better  still  with  the  aid  of  a  maxim  gun. 

Mr.  Remington  Wilson  and  friends  shot  in 
one  day  2,626  birds. 

2,012  grouse  were  killed  in  one  day  on 
Lord  Ripon's  estate  near  Dallowgill. 

In  four  days,  3,392  partridges  were  shot  at 
Holkham. 

In  fifteen  days,  6,509  partridges  were  shot 
at  Elvedon. 

Lord  Sefton  and  friends  killed  in  four 
days,  7,691  head  of  game. 

The  following  bag  was  made  at  the  seat  of 
Lord  Stamford  at  Bradgate  Park,  in  four 
days:  Partridges,  4;  pheasants,  4,045; 
woodcock,  59  :  snipe^  2  ;  hares,  860  ;  rabbits, 
3,902  :  various  28 — total,  8,900. 

In  hunting  up  the  above,  the  writer  came 
upon  the  following  scrap  of  information  : 
"  The  game-book  of  the  "  Chantilly"  estate 
shows  that  in  1785  there  were  killed  there,  on 
August  10,  974  partridges;  August  11,  393 
ditto;  August  14,523  ditto;  September  14, 
1,506  head  of  game  :  September  16,  1,181 
ditto;  September  26,  1,889  ditto.  On 
October  7  and  8  following  there  were  killed 
2,580   partridges,  1,593   hares,  24  rabbits, 
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12  pheasants,  2  fieldfares  and  2  larks."  All 
this  happened  in  1785.  Four  years  later  the 
great  Revolution  came,  and  the  French 
game  preservers  were — anywhere  except  in 
France* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


SPORT  A  MANIA. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1846  speaks  of 
the  "  passionate  ardour  "  with  which  game  is 
preserved.  The  phrase  is  a  very  moderate 
one,  and  does  not  reveal  the  whole  truth. 
The  love  of  sport  quickly  becomes  a  mania. 
William  Scrope  in  his  book  on  "  Deer  Stalk- 
ing," says  very  justly:  "  The  passion  for 
hunting  wild  animals,  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  powerful  affections  of  the  mind,  where 
it  has  once  taken  root." 

And  again  :  "If  we  look  back  to  remote 
periods  of  our  own  country  we  shall  find  that 
the  most  severe  laws — mutilation,  and  even 
death  itself— have  not  had  sufficient  terrors  to 
arrest  the  course  of  unlawful  depredators." 

These  are  some  of  the  penalties  prescribed 
for  poaching  in  Scotland  in  the  old  time : 
"  One  hundred  marks  for  a  gentleman,  with 
forfeiture  of  the  hag-bute  or  bow,  ^"40  for  a 
tenant,  and  in  the  case  of  a  common  man,  his 
body  to  be  punishit  according  as  pleases  the 
superior  of  the  forest." 

In  the  "History  of  Badenock"  it  is  related 
that  Cluny  McPherson  deprived  a  man  of 
his  arm  and  of  one  of  his  eyes,  yet  he  killed 
deer  afterwards  in  that  mutilated  condition. 

Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallway,  in  his  work  on 
"  Shooting,"  relates  some  episodes  which  bear 
out  the  view  now  put  forward.    Thus  we  read 

on    page   133.     "Mr.   unfortunately 

wounded  a  beater.  His  unfeigned  regret 
was  evident ;  he  bewailed  his  luck  in  loud 
tones,  handed  his  gun  to  his  attendant,  vowed 
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fervently  he  would  never  shoot  or  even  take 
a  gun  in  his  hand  again,  and  was  starting  for 
home  with  a  sad  countenance,  and  many  self- 
abusive  remarks  on  his  carelessness.  At 
that  moment  unfortunately  a  cry  of  *  mark 
rabbit '  sounded  close  by  ;  '  My  gun,  quick  ! ' 

shouted  Mr.   — ,  who  not  only  fired  over 

the  prostrate  form  of  the  injured  man  lying 
near  him,  but  in  his  hurry  severely  wounded 
the  man  who  so  unluckily  drew  his  attention 
to  the  scampering  bunny." 

Again:  "We  recollect  a  disciplinarian  (a 
bad  shot,  too,  besides  being  deaf)  of  this  kind 
who  when  walking  up  a  wood  peppered  a 
boy,  and  was  thus  addressed  by  a  keeper. 
'  Beg  pardon,  Sir.'  '  Well,  what  is  it  ?  you 
will  put  everything  up  if  you  shout  like  that.' 
1  Beg  pardon  sir,  you  have  wounded  a  boy.' 
"  Wounded  a  what  ? '  'A  boy,  sir.'  'Care- 
less idiot  !  Serve  him  right  for  getting  in 
the  way.  Send  him  home  at  once,  and  tell 
him  not  to  let  me  catch  him  out  again  to- 
day.' " 

Again,  page  131 :  "  It  was  said  of  the  late 

Lord   ,  a  man  of  notoriously  violent 

temper,  that  on  finding  a  scarcity  of  part- 
ridges in  a  field  wherein  he  had  expected 
good  sport  he  would  in  a  fury  throw  himself 
on  the  ground  and  gnaw  the  turnips." 

Henry  Villebois,  Esq.,  game  preserver, 
said  to  a  House  of  Commons  Committee. 
"  If  I  had  myself  100,000  acres  of  land,  no 
tenant  of  mine  should  ever  take  gun  to  shoot 
over  them." 

Is  not  the  insanity  theory  the  most  charit- 
able way  of  accounting  for  the  following 
record  which,  printed  artistically  on  toned 
paper,  hung  in  the  window  of  Messrs.  Green 
and  Son,  Gunmakers,  Cheltenham,  on 
August  16,  1897  ? 
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"  Record  of  game  killed  by  Earl  de  Grey 
from  1867  to  1895.  Rhinoceros,  2  ;  Tigers, 
11;  Buffaloes,  12;  Sambur,  19;  Pigs,  97; 
Deer,  186  ;  Red  deer,  381  ;  Grouse,  47,468  ; 
Partridges,  89,401;  Pheasants,  111,190; 
Woodcock,  2,077  5  Snipe,  2,735  *>  Wild  duck, 
1,393;  Black  game,  94;  Capercailzie,  45; 
Hares,  26,417 ;  Rabbits,  26,747 ;  Various 
8,424  ;  Total,  316,699." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  GAMEKEEPER  AND   HIS  DOGS. 

The  present  writer  has  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  gamekeepers,  and  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  those  he  has  met 
were  addicted  to  all  the  vices  usually  attri- 
buted to  poachers.  They  were  without 
exception  lazy,  brutal,  untruthful,  and  more 
or  less  drunken.  To  procure  drink  they 
were  always  willing,  when  assured  of  safety, 
to  sell  the  game  they  were  paid  to  guard. 
It  is  true  that  a  keeper  is  seldom  employed 
without  his  character  being  inquired  into. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
inquiry  in  question  deals  only  with  his 
character  as  a  keeper,  and  this  is  generally 
widely  different  from  his  character  as  a 
citizen.  In  justice  to  the  man  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  post  is  a  trying  one.  It  is 
admirably  fitted  to  bring  out  all  the  bad 
qualities  in  the  person  occupying  it.  The 
first  requisite  of  the  keeper,  from  the 
employer's  point  of  view,  is  brutal  courage. 
Not  only  would  no  man  suspected  of  timidity 
or  nervousness  stand  a  chance  of  employment 
as  keeper,  but  the  least  sympathy  with  the 
unfortunate,  or  the  starving,  would  be  fatal 
as  well.  Indeed  it  is  principally  from  the 
starving  section  of  the  population  that  the 
game  has  to  be  guarded.  If  a  man  is  not 
sufficiently  merciless  for  the  post  at  first,  he 
generally  becomes  so.  Walking  about,  with 
a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  in  pursuit  of  nothing 
in  particular,  fosters  habits  of  idleness  which 
make  him  worthless  for  any  other  occupa- 
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tion.  Seeing  his  employer  feed  his  game  on 
other  people's  crops  is  little  likely  to  make 
him  scrupulous,  or  to  increase  his  belief  in 
the  inviolableness  of  such  "  property." 

Mr.  Thomas  Purves,  farmer,  Caithness, 
said  to  the  Select  Committee  of  1873 :  "  I  have 
never  yet  found  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  ghillie  that 
was  ever  fit  for  one  good  day's  work  after- 
wards. It  seems  throughly  to  demoralise 
him.  I  consider  the  social  effect  of  the 
Game  Laws  to  be  thoroughly  evil  as  affect- 
ing every  class." 

Mr.  George  Begg,  sheep-farmer,  of  Suther- 
land, said  that  his  landlord's  gamekeepers 
had  repeatedly  broken  down  the  fences,  and 
let  his,  Mr.  Begg's,  sheep  in  among  his 
turnips,  which  had  been  damaged  by  the 
game,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
declare  that  the  turnips  were  damaged  by  the 
sheep,  and  not  by  the  game.  Mr.  Begg 
added  that  employing  a  young  man  as  game- 
keeper had  the  very  worst  effect  on  him.  He 
had  employed  some  of  them  as  shepherds  but 
could  not  stand  them. 

Mr.  Michael  Browne,  a  practising  attorney 
at  Nottingham,  said  that  under-keepers  par- 
ticularly were  men  on  whose  evidence  much 
reliance  should  not  be  placed. 

That  celebrated  writer,  Richard  Jefferies, 
has  exposed  the  mercenary  character  of  the 
whole  class  in  his  work  "The  Gamekeeper  at 
Home."  On  page  18  we  read:  "  The  keeper 
thinks  that  nothing  reveals  a  gentleman's 
character  so  much  as  his  tips." 

Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey  writes  thus : 
"  The  keeper  who  gives  himself  airs,  loudly 
roars  his  commands  in  the  field,  and  is 
generally  noisy  and  talkative,  is  never  to  be 
trusted.  We  remember  hearing  such  a  man 
remark  to  one  of  his  fellows  when  about  to 
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place  the  guns :  '  Put  the  sovereigns  at  the 
wood  end,  Bill,  and  the  half-sovereigns  can 
walk  with  the  beaters,  and  stop  back,'  which 
showed  that  this  man  made  a  distinction  in 
giving  favourable  places  to  the  shooters 
according  to  the  '  tips '  they  were  able  to 
afford  him." 

A  case  well-known  to  the  writer  occurred  a 
few  years  ago,  not  many  miles  from  London. 
A  keeper  received  a  month's  notice  to  leave 
his  situation,  the  principal  reason  being 
drunkenness.  The  very  next  day  he  called  on 
a  notorious  poacher  whom  he  had  several 
times  got  fined,  and  proposed  that,  between 
them,  they  should  clear  his  ground  of  game. 
Country  carts  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  a 
point  about  a  mile  distant  on  their  way  to  the 
London  markets.  The  co-operation  of  some 
carters  was  secured,  and  day  after  day, 
sackfuls  of  game  were  forwarded  to  willing 
purchasers,  who,  of  course,  bought  it  cheap. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  scarcely  a 
sparrow  to  be  found  on  the  land. 

"  Stonehenge  "  says,  in  "  Rural  Sports," 
page  2  :  "  Keepers,  we  all  know,  can  poach 
if  they  like,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  retained 
by  their  new  masters  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  many  of  them  will  take  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  during  their  previous 
term  of  office." 

Again,  page  7  :  "  Reformed  poachers,  if 
really  reformed,  make  the  best  keepers,  but, 
unfortunately  for  this  purpose,  their  exposure 
to  night  air,  and  to  wet  and  cold,  and  their 
habits  of  intemperance,  have  almost  always 
destroyed  their  constitutions  before  they 
think  of  reforming.  It  is  only  when  worn 
out  as  poachers  that  they  think  of  turning 
round  and  becoming  keepers." 

It  is  not  contended  here  that  there  is 
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absolutely  no  such  thing  as  a  respectable 
keeper.  There  are  even  said  to  be  white 
blackbirds,  but  it  will  be  acknowledged  by 
most  people  that  they  are  somewhat  rare. 
In  order  to  show  that  we  are  not  the  only 
people  who  take  the  view  put  forward  in  this 
chapter  we  will  support  it  with  a  quotation 
from  an  authority  of  universally  acknowledged 
eminence.  In  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Rural 
Sports,"  by  D.  P.  Blaine,  we  read  at  page 
806  :  "  If  a  gamekeeper  be  really  honest  and 
efficient  he  is  the  vara  avis  in  terns,  a  very 
black  swan.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  there 
are  some  conscientious  gamekeepers,  and 
they  ought  to  be  highly  prized,  and  well 
rewarded."  One  may  ask  whether  there  is 
any  other  class  in  the  country  of  whom  the 
same  could  be  written. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  well  known  to  the 
writer  stepped  a  few  paces  off  the  public 
road,  at  a  place  where  the  land  looks  like  a 
common,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  hazel 
nuts.  A  keeper,  who  was  previously  con- 
cealed, approached  him  from  behind.  His 
footsteps  were  not  audible  on  the  grass,  and 
when  he  came  within  striking  distance,  he, 
without  uttering  a  sound,  felled  the  harmless 
nut-picker  to  the  earth  with  a  blow  of  a 
heavy  stick.  Happily  he  did  not  escape 
unpunished.  The  wounded  man,  enraged  to 
madness,  closed  with  him,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  succeeded  in  taking  the  stick  away. 
With  this  he  belaboured  his  assailant  until 
the  latter  lay  stretched  on  the  grass,  to  all 
appearance  dead.  The  nut-picker  now  be- 
came frightened,  and  went  home  as  fast  as 
he  could.  He  felt  sure  that  the  man  was 
actually  dead,  and  was  afraid  to  mention  the 
matter  to  anybody  lest  he  should  be  indicted 
for  murder.     For  two  or  three  weeks  he 
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bought  all  the  morning  and  evening  news- 
papers, and  searched  assiduously  for  a  report 
of  the  inquest.  There  was  none  to  be  found. 
It  was  long  afterwards  when  he  discovered 
the  keeper's  name,  and  learned  that  the  only 
result  of  the  beating  was  a  month's  retire- 
ment from  active  service. 

A  later  experience  must  be  told  in  the  first 
person.  Less  than  a  year  ago  I  was  in 
Scotland,  and  determined  on  climbing  the 
highest  hill  in  the  district.  I  knew  what 
the  difficulties  were  likely  to  be,  and  armed 
myself  with  a  talisman  in  the  shape  of 
a  bottle,  containing  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  whiskey.  Leaving  the  road  at 
what  appeared  to  be  a  favourable  point  I 
proceeded  along  a  dimly  defined  path  in  the 
direction  of  the  desired  summit.  Before  I 
had  got  halfway  up  I  was  confronted  by  a 
man  whose  velvet  coat  and  tight  fitting 
corduroys  revealed  him  as  a  keeper.  An 
outburst  of  angry  jargon  assailed  my  ears,  to 
which  I  replied  by  the  best  attempt  I  could 
make  at  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.  After 
a  sufficiency  of  this  I  produced  the  bottle, 
which  my  new  acquaintance  applied  to  his 
mouth,  and  all  but  emptied.  After  that  we 
got  on  better.  He  concluded,  for  no  reason 
known  to  me,  that  I  wanted  to  take  some 
shooting,  and  volunteered  a  great  deal  of  use- 
less information  about  the  preserves  in  his 
vicinity.  I  thought  it  best  to  allow  him  to 
go  on,  and  pretended  to  feel  interested.  At 
length  he  got  so  far  as  to  inform  me  that 
there  was  a  small  preserve  to  be  let,  adjoin- 
ing the  one  on  which  he  was  employed,  and 
that  if  I  rented  it,  and  made  him  a  present  of 
^5,  he  would  flush  the  birds  from  his  em- 
ployer's estate  on  to  mine  whenever  I  wanted 
to  shoot. 
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The  reproductive  powers  of  the  game  are 
so  great  that  the  keeper  can  take  all  he 
requires  for  his  ,  own  use  and  even  sell  suffi- 
cient to  provide  him  with  drink,  without 
sensibly  diminishing  the  total.  The  em- 
ployer as  a  rule  winks  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
When  he  comes  to  shoot,  if  he  finds  a  good 
stock,  he  asks  no  questions. 

The  laziness  of  keepers  is  proverbial. 
Their  houses  are  generally  built  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  ground  which  they  are 
expected  to  watch,  so  as  to  command  a  good 
view,  and  a  great  deal  of  their  time  is  spent 
discolouring  their  shins  before  the  fire.  The 
report  of  a  gun  generally  compels  them  to 
walk  a  mile  or  two,  and  excites  within  them 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  individual 
who  has  disturbed  their  repose. 

To  lighten  his  work  the  keeper  usually 
retains  the  services  of  a  dog,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  not  one  of  the  gentler  sort.  A 
dog  can  range  more  freely  than  a  man,  and 
penetrate  undergrowth  much  more  readily. 
His  sense  of  smell  will  enable  him  to  detect 
the  presence  of  an  intruder  who  might  remain 
unobserved  by  his  master.  A  former  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  speaking  of  game  preserving, 
said,  "  A  dog  is  always  worth  a  man."  He 
added  that  he  always  encouraged  his  keepers 
to  keep  mastiffs  and  dogs  of  a  ferocious 
character,  and  used  the  expression,  "  If  I 
thought  I  could  detect  a  poacher  by  a  blood- 
hound, I  should  have  one." 

Many  mastiffs  are  noble  and  affectionate 
animals,  but  they  are  not  all  alike,  and  even 
the  best  may  be  made  vicious  by  training. 
A  retriever  with  a  slight  mastiff  cross,  or 
even  a  pure  retriever,  if  large,  is  often  an 
extremely  vicious  and  formidable  animal. 
One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  dogs,  Mr. 
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Hugh  Dalziel,  says  in  his  work,  "  British 
Dogs,"  vol.  ii,  page  109  :  "  There  are  mastiffs 
with  sinister  and  scowling  faces,  exhibiting 
the  ferocity  of  the  coward  and  bully,  but 
these  will  rarely  be  found  to  possess  the 
grandeur  of  form  that  distinguishes  the 
breed,  and  are  often  cross-bred.  In  some 
instances  a  surly  and  dangerous  disposition 
will  show  itself  in  otherwise  good  and  pure 
dogs,  and  when  it  does  they  become  a 
positive  danger  even  to  their  owners,  and  a 
terror  and  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  may  be  kept."  Mr.  Dalziel 
adds  :  "  He  (the  mastiff)  is  the  gamekeeper's 
best  companion  and  preserver  from  night 
marauders — and  for  this  purpose  a  dark 
brindled  dog  is  preferable  to  a  fallow,  not 
being  so  easily  seen  at  night." 

The  mastiff,  as  everyone  knows,  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  all  dogs,  and  the  most  ferocious 
of  the  breed  are  preferred  by  the  keepers. 
If  this  statement  amazes  the  reader,  let  me 
dwarf  it  by  another,  the  truth  of  which  he 
can  easily  ascertain.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century,  and  as  long  as  ever 
the  law  permitted  the  practice,  the  game  pre- 
serves were  guarded  by  man-traps  and  spring- 
guns.  I  have  seen  a  man-trap,  and  the  sight 
of  it  macje  my  flesh  creep.  Its  teeth  of  needle- 
like sharpness  often  penetrated  the  bowels. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  work 
entitled  "  Free  Trade  in  Land,"  by  Joseph 
Kay,  Q.C. :  "  *  The  dog  we  hunt  the  poachers 
with.'  Chained  to  a  great  block  of  stone,  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  fiercest  dogs  I  have 
ever  seen.  Though  its  master  was  there,  it 
did  nothing  but  strain  its  chain  to  the 
utmost,  uttering  a  shriek  of  fury,  and  foam- 
ing from  the  mouth.  The  keeper  said,  '  If 
that  chain  broke,  you  would  be  a  dead  man.'  " 
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THE  POACHER. 

If  there  be  one  figure  in  society  who  more 
than  all  others  has  evoked  the  hatred  of  the 
landowning  class  it  is  the  poacher.  His 
actions  have  been  misrepresented,  his  motives 
distorted,  and  his  character  blackened  with 
an  industry  and  persistency  which  must  be 
almost  incredible  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  facts.  The  explanation  is  simple.  The 
poacher  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
revolt  against  oppression  and  injustice.  He 
is  the  one  man  in  the  rural  districts  who 
dares  to  fling  his  naked  hand  against  the 
bayonets  that  guard  the  land  monopoly. 
In  the  midst  of  general  degradation  and 
cowardly  acquiescence  he  is  a  protestant 
and  a  rebel.  His  oppressors  fear  him  because 
he  is  unsubdued.  A  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  placed  on  record 
its  conviction  that  much  of  the  poverty  which 
drives  many  to  poaching  is  caused  by  game 
preserving.  The  game,  so  to  speak,  eat  the 
labourer  out,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that, 
when  driven  to  desperation,  he  eats  the  game. 
But  surely  even  the  labourer  who  takes  to 
poaching  from  love  of  sport  is  not  beyond 
the  pale  of  forgiveness.  His  instinct  is  an 
inheritance  from  savage  ancestors  who  were 
obliged  to  hunt  in  order  to  live.  The  game- 
preservers  (and  destroyers)  who  share  it  with 
him  might  be  expected  to  display  a  little  of 
that  "  fellow-feeling  "  of  which  we  sometimes 
hear.  Instead  of  that  they  pursue  him  with 
remorseless  vindictiveness. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  flunkeys 
and  time-servers,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  large 
preponderance  of  public  sympathy  goes  with 
the  poacher.  He  acts  consistently  with  a 
public  opinion  which  ought  to  be  law.  The 
Chief  Constable  of  Warrington  told  a  Select 
Committee  that  "  poachers  consider  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  game  as  much  as  the 
gentleman  who  preserves  it." 

The  Select  Committee  of  1873  reported 
that  "  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  law  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  community  if  poaching  by 
day  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  category  of 
criminal  offences,  and  that  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  poaching  by  day  could  be 
obtained  by  an  alteration  of  the  law  of 
trespass  without  making  it  oppressive  to  the 
population  generally." 

Mr.  E.  Ellice,  M.P.,  said  that  the  public, 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  did  not  look 
upon  a  breach  of  the  Game  Laws  as  a  moral 
offence  at  all,  and  that  a  man  who  would 
take  hares  would  not  steal  a  fowl  on  any 
account. 

Mr.  Robert  Hayward,  farmer,  of  Suffolk, 
said  :  "  There  is  a  parish  near  me  called 
Westleton,  where  there  is  a  regular  gang  of 
poachers,  and  has  been  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
do  not  dislike  there  being  such  a  gang.  We 
call  them  the  "  farmer's  friends."  Those 
men  never  commit  robberies.  There  is  no 
parish  where  there  is  less  depredation  on 
property  than  in  that  parish." 

Mr.  Landale  said  that  "  poaching  had  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
labourer,  provided  he  was  not  otherwise  a 
bad  character." 

Mr.  Richardson  said:  "  Many  men  have 
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been  committed  for  offences  under  the  Game 
Laws  who  do  not  themselves  consider  it 
a  crime,  and  who  would  blush  to  commit  a 
robbery  even  to  the  extent  of  a  turnip." 

We  find  even  such  a  bitter  enemy  of 
poachers  as  Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey  writing 
like  this  in  his  book  on  "  Shooting  "  :  "  There 
is  still  something  of  a  halo  of  romance  thrown 
round  a  poacher.  His  silent,  stealthy  expe- 
ditions by  night,  his  risk  of  apprehension  and 
other  dangers  from  keepers  and  mastiffs, 
create  a  feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  do  not  know  him  as  he  is." 

A  more  generous  opponent,  William 
Scrope,  writes  as  follows  in  his  work  entitled 
"  Deer  Stalking  in  the  Highlands  "  :  "  I  do 
not  mean  to  defend  the  lawless  proceedings 
of  poachers,  but  I  cannot  help  confessing  that 
there  is  something  so  adventurous,  and  so 
full  of  picturesque  character  in  these  rough 
fellows,  so  much  skill  exhibited  by  them,  and 
such  endurance  of  climate  and  fatigue,  as 
may  in  some  degree  be  admitted  as  extenu- 
ating qualities." 

In  the  same  book  the  following  account  is 
given  of  the  treatment  of  a  poacher  who  had 
just  been  caught  red-handed  : 

"  The  notorious  blacksmith  was  soon  taken 
down  to  Glen  Tilt,  and  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Athol :  after  a  sharp 
remonstrance  his  Grace  asked  him  whether 
he  would  go  to  Perth  gaol  for  three  months, 
or  stand  a  shot  from  his  rifle  at  a  hundred 
yards. 

"  The  man  said  he  would  stand  the  shot. 

"  '  Very  well;  John  Crerer,  step  out  a 
hundred  yards.' 

"  The  ground  was  measured. 

"  '  Now  post  the  man  with  his  front  right 
towards  me,  and  give  me  my  best  rifle  John.' 
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"  The  gun  was  given,  and  raised  slowly, 
whilst  the  hill  men  stood  by  in  a  group  in 
breathless  suspense  ;  the  direction  of  their 
eyes  changing  alternately  from  his  Grace  to 
the  man.  A  long  and  steady  aim  was  taken, 
it  was  an  awful  moment,  but  the  blacksmith 
neither  flinched  nor  stirred  ;  at  length  the 
cap  of  the  rifle  only  exploded. 

"  6  Pshaw  !  Give  me  another  rifle,  John, 
and  take  care  that  it  is  better  loaded.' 

"  The  second  rifle  missed  fire  also,  as  well 
it  might,  it  having  been  arranged  beforehand 
that  there  should  be  no  charge  in  it. 

"  '  Well,  you  are  a  lucky  fellow,  for  I  see 
your  time  is  not  yet  come.  Give  the  man 
his  fill  of  whiskey,  John  ;  he  does  not  lack 
courage  ;  but,  mark  me,  Mr.  Gowncromb,  if 
ever  you  come  after  my  deer  again,  my  rifle 
will  not  miss  fire,  and  if  it  does,  the  gaol  of 
Perth  is  large  enough  to  hold  you.' 

"  The  poacher  replied  :  '  I  winna  say  that 
I  will  gang  entirely  wi'out  my  sport,  for  I 
canna  aye  be  wanting  venison  ;  but  yer 
Grace  shall  never  find  me  in  your  forest 
again.'  " 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  same 
book  :  "  It  was  not  long  since  that  a  poacher 
was  taken  in  the  forest  of  Braemar.  He 
having  some  good  points  in  his  character, 
the  nobleman  who  rents  the  ground  very 
generously  told  him  that  if  he  would  promise 
never  again  to  poach  in  that  district,  his  gun, 
which  had  been  taken  from  him  would  be 
restored,  and  he  himself  should  be  set  at 
liberty.  He  very  coolly  replied  that  he 
wished  to  have  an  hour  to  consider  the 
matter ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he 
stepped  forward  and  said,  '  Ye  may  tak'  my 
gun,  and  me  too,  for  I  will  no  gie  the 
promise.'  *' 
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Room  must  be  found  for  the  following 
story  which  is  well-known  in  Ireland.  When 
a  priest  is  newly  placed  in  charge  of  a  parish 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  members  of  his 
congregation  who  can  afford  it  to  make  him 
peace  offerings.  Fresh  butter,  eggs,  chickens, 
etc.,  are  presented  to  him  by  the  farmers. 
On  one  occasion   a  priest  named  Father 
Malone  came  to   a  certain  parish  accom- 
panied by  an  elderly  housekeeper.    On  the 
morning   following   his  arrival    the  usual 
presents  came  in,  and  among  them  was  a 
hare.    Day  followed  day,  bringing  presents 
in  great  variety,  but  every  morning  saw  a 
fresh  hare  left  in  the  kitchen.    The  family, 
being  small,  could   not  keep  consumption 
abreast  of  the  supply,  and  so,  at  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  weeks  there  was  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  hare  in  the  larder.  This 
led  to  a  conversation  between  his  Reverence 
and  the  housekeeper,  in  which  the  priest 
expressed  the  surmise  that  the  hares  were 
presented    by   a    neighbouring  landowner. 
The  housekeeper  said  that  she  did  not  think 
so.    The  hares  were  brought  every  morning 
by  a  poorly  clad  girl  of  about  fourteen  years, 
who,  she  believed,  said  that  they  were  sent 
by  her  father.    The   priest  then  requested 
to  be  called  when  the  girl  came  again.  Next 
morning  brought  the  girl  and  the  hare.  The 
priest,    whilst    thanking    her    for  favours 
received,  requested  her  to  inform  her  parents 
that  he  could  not  possibly  consume  so  much 
flesh,  and  ventured  the   opinion   that  the 
hares  might  be  wanted  at  home.    The  girl 
replied  :    "  Oh,  your  Reverence,  you  need 
not  mind  that  at  all  ;  we  always  have  plenty 
of  them,    my  father   is  poacher   to  Lord 
Mounimorris." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


DOG  BREAKING. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  setters,  pointers,  retrievers 
etc.,  in  order  to  break  them  to  the  gun. 
The  natural  inclination  of  the  dog  is  to  chase 
the  game.  He  uses  his  nose  to  find  it,  and 
when  he  puts  it  up  pursues  it.  The  shooter 
requires  him  to  range  over  the  ground  until 
he  has  scented  game,  and  then  stand  until 
his  master  has  come  within  shooting  distance. 
The  educational  process  necessary  to  deter 
the  animal  from  pursuing  his  prey  is  called 
dog-breaking. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  majority  of 
dogs  can  never  be  broken  properly.  Where 
the  hunting  instinct  is  very  strong  the  case 
is  hopeless,  and  the  dog  is  usually  shot.  A 
kind  system,  that  is,  a  system  of  rewards  and 
mild  punishments,  will  break  a  few  ;  merci- 
less flogging  will  break  a  great  many  more. 
Those  who  select  the  humane  system  must  be 
endowed  with  plenty  of  patience.  The  job  is 
a  long  and  troublesome  one.  A  few  gentle- 
men break  their  own  dogs,  and  these  are 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  best,  but 
the  majority  of  youngsters  are  handed  over  to 
keepers  to  be  educated.  After  what  has  been 
said  it  will  be  apparent  that  these  men  are 
little  likely  to  have  any  undue  partiality  for 
humane  courses.  In  fact  they  seldom  give 
the  latter  a  trial'.  One  man  known  to  the 
writer,  began  the  process  by  tying  the  dog  to 
a  gate-post,  and  flogging  him  most  cruelly 
with  a  carter's  whip.    This  he  did  avowedly 
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to  "  make  the  dog  afraid  of  him,"  before  he 
even  began  teaching  him.  Every  act  of 
disobedience  afterwards  was  visited  with  the 
same  severe  chastisement.  The  keeper 
knows  that  if  he  can  arouse  in  the  dog  a 
terror  stronger  than  his  love  of  hunting,  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  removed.  Some  dogs 
fluctuate  all  their  lives  between  duty  and 
inclination.  "  Stonehenge  "  has  a  curious 
passage  in  "  Rural  Sports"  bearing  on  this 
point : — 

"  I  have  had  more  than  one  dog  which 
would,  from  excessive  high  courage  occasion- 
ally chase  hares,  or  even  birds,  and  would 
refuse  to  hunt  until  he  had  come  to  me  to 
receive  a  flogging,  immediately  after  which  he 
would  jump  off,  and  work  and  point  better 
than  ever."  The  schoolmaster  of  "  Stone- 
henge's "  dogs  obviously  believed  in  the 
motto  "  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child." 

Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey  says  in  "Letters 
to  young  Shooters  "  (1892)  :  "  Most  keepers 
still  imagine  that,  like  the  proverbial  walnut 
tree,  '  the  more  you  beat  a  dog  the  better  he 
is.'  " 

Again,  page  471  :  "  There  are  few  keepers' 
dogs  that  have  not  the  terrified,  cowed  aspect 
which  tells  of  a  too  frequent  correction." 

Some  dogs  will  "  point  "  without  any  train- 
ing whatever.  Of  these  Hugh  Dalziel  says  in 
"  British  Dogs  "  :  "  The  stop  or  point  volun- 
tarily made  by  our  dogs  now  is  the  inherited 
result  of  training  the  breed,  generation  after 
generation,  to  forego  the  spring  on  to  the 
game  natural  to  a  carnivorous  animal,  in 
order  to  serve  the  gun.  To  induce  this 
practice,  check  cords,  spiked  collars,  and 
other  implements  of  torture  were  resorted  to, 
and  these  brought  the  dog  up  with  such 
suddenness,  and  by  the  infliction  of  such 
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acute  and  unexpected  pain,  just  at  the 
moment  when  his  enjoyment  was  at  its 
height,  that  the  mental  impression  made 
must  have  been  deep  ;  and  being  so  often 
repeated  memory  brought  back  the  fear,  and 
the  physical  action  followed  so  instantane- 
ously, and  with  such  complete  fixity  or 
rigidity  of  the  muscles,  as  to  be  pronouncedly 
cataleptic."  One  feels  inclined  to  vary  the 
famous  words  of  Madame  Roland,  and  say, 
"  Sport,  sport,  what  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name.'1 

Writing  on  the  same  subject,  "  Stone- 
henge  "  says,  "  These  dogs  were  taught  to 
work  with  great  caution,  and  were  at  last 
broken  so  carefully  that  when  they  caught  the 
body-scent,  instead  of  rushing  in  and  putting 
up  the  birds,  they  were  so  excited,  yet  so 
afraid  of  incurring  their  masters  displeasure, 
that  they  became  stiffened  from  fear,  yet 
still  anxiously  desiring  to  rush  in  upon  their 
prey." 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  dog  that 
displays  in  the  most  marked  degree  "  the 
inherited  result  of  training,"  of  which  Dalziel 
speaks,  is  the  Spanish  pointer.  Just  what 
one  might  expect  from  the  land  of  bull-fights 
and  tortured  prisoners. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  of 
public  opinion,  it  is  rather  risky  to  advocate 
cruelty  of  any  sort.  The  reader  must  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  open  incitements  to 
brutality  are  rare.  Occasionally,  however, 
we  meet  something  of  the  sort.  In  a  recently 
published  work,  entitled  the  "  American 
Sportsman,"  we  find  a  Mr.  Arnold  Burgess 
writing  as  follows  on  "  Dog  Breaking"  :  "  At 
the  outset  we  may  say  that  we  are  no 
supporters,  of  what  may  be  called  the  6  coax- 
ing •  system   It  is  a  favourite  theory 
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of  inexperienced  persons,  and  of  those  who 
are  morbidly  sensitive  upon  humane  prin- 
ciples." Mr.  Burgess  couragously  advocates 
the  use  of  force. 

Even  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  game- 
keeper is  not  likely  to  accuse  him  of  being 
"  morbidly  sensitive  upon  humane  prin- 
ciples," and  he  is  the  man  who  breaks  the 
great  majority  of  dogs.  The  job  is  a  "  piece 
work  "  one,  except  when  performed  for  his 
employer.  That  is  to  say  he  gets  or  so 
for  breaking  the  dog.  The  process  is  not 
without  its  humorous  side.  William  Dob- 
son,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  writing 
in  "  Kunopaedia,"  thinks  it  necessary  to 
say  of  the  dog-breaker :  "  All  that  he 
can  possibly  have  to  say  to  his  dog  may 
be  conveyed  in  less  exceptionable  terms ; 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  blasphemy  to 
render  himself  intelligible."  If  the  unfortu- 
nate dog  gives  much  trouble,  he  comes  out  of 
the  ordeal  a  very  bad  second.  Sir  Ralph  P. 
Gallwey  writes,  "How  often  do  we  see  a  dog 
make  a  (perhaps  pardonable)  mistake  out 
shooting,  and  for  half  an  hour  keep  at  a  safe 
distance  from  his  master,  a  keeper,  the  latter 
remarking,  as  the  poor  culprit  slinks  out  of  his 
reach,  *  Wait  till  I  get  hold  of  yer!  I'll  teach 
yer ! '  The  dog  after  a  few  minutes  entirely 
forgets  his  original  error,  the  memory  of  which 
is  lost  in  the  fear  of  its  trainer,  whose  threats 
and  wrath  terrify  him,  and  completely  absorb 
his  mind.  When  the  thrashing  does  take 
place  the  unhappy  dog  quite  forgets  what  it 
is  for,  and  instead  of  learning  to  obey  and 
love  his  master,  fears  and  distrusts  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  sporting  days." 

In  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports," 
we  read,  p.  802  :  "  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  process  of  dog-breaking  we  rather 
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retrograde  than  advance,  and  we  form  such 
opinion  by  comparing  the  training  instructions 
of  our  times  with  those  handed  to  us  by 
writers  of  two  or  three  centuries  back.  Our 
reputed  trainers  are  too  sparing  of  their 
trouble  and  too  anxious  to  get  the  job  over, 
that  another  may  be  begun  upon." 

A  badly  trained  dog  is  generally  thrashed 
more  or  less  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 
Sir  R.  P.  Gallwey  describes  one  which 
roamed  "  wide  "  (out  of  gun-shot)  in  a  covert 
where  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  shooting, 
and  disturbed  several  birds.  The  animal 
refused  to  come  back  when  called,  and,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  owner  of  the  covert 
his  master  went  in  search  of  him.  "  At 
last  by  throwing  himself  on  the  animal  in  a 
thicket  of  thorns  the  sinner  is  caught,  and 
has  a  pleasant  time  of  kicks  and  cuffs  for  five 
minutes,  for  no  stick  or  whip  is  handy,  and 
his  yelps  call  forth  curt  and  pleased  remarks 
from  the  beaters  and  keepers  in  the  distance, 
such  as,  '  He's  got  hold  on  'im.  Ey,  mon, 
he  is  larropping  'im  ! '  The  dog  is  led  back 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  is  as  much  an 
object  of  loathing  as  if  he  were  mad." 

The  reader  will  probably  like  to  take  a 
peep  at  the  finished  article.  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
a  writer  on  Highland  sports,  says:  "A 
gentleman  walking  out  with  a  high-broke 
pointer  suddenly  missed  him,  when  he  pre- 
sently espied  him  soberly  and  submissively 
following  the  heels  of  an  old  guinea-fowl, 
whose  reiterated  cry  of  {  Come  back !  come 
back !  '  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  obey." 
It  is  probably  due  to  defective  taste,  but 
there  are  some  among  us  who  would  prefer 
the  uneducated  to  the  educated  animal. 

Evidence  of  actual  cruelty  to  animals  is,  of 
course,  hard  to  procure.     Those  who  are 
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guilty  of  it  generally  take  care  that  there  are 
no  witnesses.  Nevertheless,  facts  sometimes 
come  to  light  which  go  far  towards  proving 
that  all  who  train  animals  to  perform  feats 
that  are  not  natural  to  them  are  very  brutal 
in  their  methods.  One  example  will  make 
our  meaning  clear.  A  friend  of  the  writer 
possessed  a  greyhound  which  was  an  extra- 
ordinary jumper.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
it  into  certain  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  for  exercise.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  dog  had  made  an  exceptionally  high  jump, 
the  owner  was  accosted  by  a  man  who  offered 
to  buy  it.  He  said  he  required  it  for  the 
Music  Hall  stage.  Although  not  particularly 
desirous  of  selling  it,  the  owner  was  induced 
to  agree  to  accept  a  price  which  was  much 
beyond  its  value.  The  dog  trainer,  for  such 
he  was,  then  invited  the  other  to  his 
residence,  which  was  not  far  off,  and 
there  put  a  number  of  dogs,  some  of  them 
only  half  trained,  through  various  perform- 
ances. The  owner  of  the  greyhound  noticed 
that  when  any  of  the  animals  made  a  mistake 
it  was  beaten  most  brutally  with  a  heavy 
whip.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  he 
inquired  if  that  was  how  his  dog  was  going 
to  be  trained,  and,  on  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  informed  the  would-be  purchaser 
that  he  would  not  subject  it  to  such  barbarity 
for  ten  times  the  amount  offered. 
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DISTURBANCE  OF  NATURE'S  BALANCE. 

Mr.  Fisher,  of  Blairgowrie,  told  the  Select 
Committee  of  1873  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  Game  Laws,  wild  pigeons  and  crows 
had  increased  enormously.  The  "  vermin  " 
and  birds  of  prey  that  would  keep  them 
down  were  extirpated  by  the  gamekeepers. 
"  Stonehenge,"  in  "  Rural  Sports,"  recom- 
mends the  destruction  of  the  following  animals, 
as  destroyers  of  game  :  the  cat,  the  fox,  the 
marten,  the  polecat,  the  stoat,  the  weasel,  the 
rat,  the  hedgehog,  the  otter,  the  golden  eagle, 
the  osprey,  the  kite,  the  buzzard,  the  peregrine 
falcon,  the  merlin,  the  hen-harrier,  the 
sparrow-hawk,  the  barn-owl,  the  raven,  the 
crow,  the  jack-daw,  the  magpie,  the  jay,  and 
the  heron.  Many  of  the  above  are  not  only 
very  beautiful  and  rare,  but  are  of  unques- 
tionable benefit  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
injure  no  one  on  earth  except  the  game 
preserver. 

A  Suffolk  gamekeeper,  named  Sharnton, 
destroyed  in  twelve  months  the  following 
"  vermin  "  and  birds  of  prey  :  Foxes,  22  ; 
Martens,  9  ;  Polecats,  31  ;  Stoats,  416 ;  Mag- 
pies, 120;  Hawks,  167;  Field  rats,  310  ; 
Brown  owls,  19 ;  Cats,  7. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  has 
just  (July,  1897)  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Cumberland  County  Council  protesting 
against  the  cruel  trapping  of  the  buzzard  in 
the  Thirlmere  portion  of  the  Lake  District, 
which  is  one  of  the  last  habitats  which 
remain  to  it  in  Britain. 

(  73  ) 
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Just  lately  Sir  John  Lubbock  told  how  he 
had  seen  seventeen  nightingales  nailed  to 
a  gamekeeper's  cottage,  because  their  singing 
kept  the  young  pheasants  awake  at  night. 

The  following  letter,  entitled  "  An  Otter 
at  Broxbourne,"  appeared  in  the  Standard 
of  March  6,  1897  :— 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  fishing  friends  to 
know  that  on  Tuesday  last  a  dog  otter  was  caught 
in  a  trap  close  by  here  weighing  twenty-one 
pounds,  and  measuring  over  four  feet  from  head 
to  tip  of  tail;  It  was  only  caught  by  the  toe,  and 
flew  at  the  keeper  like  a  dog ;  he  was  only  armed 
with  a  stick,  and  it  took  him  twenty  minutes  to 
kill  it.  W.  B.  Harrison. 

King's  Weir,  Rroxbourne,  Herts. 

Two  days  later  the  following  appeared : — 

Sir, — It  "  may,"  indeed,  "  interest  your  fishing 
friends"  to  hear  of  the  conduct  of  the  keeper  who 
is  said  to  have  beaten  an  otter,  caught  in  a  trap, 
for  twenty  minutes,  till  he  killed  it.  Probably, 
like  all  true  sportsmen,  they  will  be  chiefly  in- 
terested to  know  if  it  is  not  possible  to  take 
further  steps  in  the  matter. 

Arthur  S.  Taylor. 

Lulworth  House,  Surbiton  Hill. 

On  March  11,  the  following  appeared  : — 

Sir, — It  seems  that  the  public  conscience  has 
been  touched  by  this  matter ;  or,  at  least,  that  it 
has  aroused  the  public  indignation.  No  doubt 
the  thing  is  brutal  beyond  expression  ;  but  why 
protest  so  vigorously  ?  One  would  think  that  it 
stood  alone  in  its  barbarity.  Such  things  are  done 
every  day.  An  instance  of  outrageous  cruelty  ! 
Why,  Sir,  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  instances 
0/  outrageous  cruelty  perpetrated  every  year — 
cruelty  of  this  special  kind.  The  fearful  steel-trap 
in  which  the  poor  beast  was  caught  is  set  every- 
where— of  larger  or  smaller  size,  as  the  case  may 
be — where  game  is  strictly  preserved. 

Hawks  and  owls,  jays  and  magpies,  do  not  take 
twenty  minutes  in  the  killing ;  but  they  are  con- 
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stantly  left  for  hours  struggling  in  this  horrible 
engine  — this  unknown,  unnatural  enemy — till  the 
keeper  passes  by,  and  they  are  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  hung  on  a  line  in  the  wood,  or  nailed 
to  a  kennel  door.  But  the  pole  trap  !  That  is  a 
steel  trap  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  on  which 
the  unhappy  hawk  settles.  A  chain,  a  foot  long, 
is  attached  to  it,  and  at  the  end  of  this  the 
captured  bird  dangles.  It  is  sure  to  be  for  hours; 
I  once  knew  an  instance  when  it  was  for  days. 
Also,  I  have  seen  a  hawk,  which  was  caught  in 
this  way,  alive  in  a  cage  at  the  foot  of  the  pole 
on  which  was  a  steel  trap  ;  it  was  placed  there  in 
order  that  its  mate,  still  at  liberty,  might  come  to 
visit  it,  and  so  suffer  too.  I  think  I  mentioned 
this  fact,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Standard ;  but  it 
may  well  be  repeated. 

Why,  then,  pick  out  for  execration  this  one 
wretched  keeper  ?  They  all  do  it.  The  gentlemen 
of  England  sanction  it.  The  startled  public, 
indeed  !  The  public  are  either  in  ignorance  or  in 
apathy.  But  there  are  some  faint  glimpses  of  a 
better  time.  A  few  men,  the  first  amongst  sports- 
men, decline  any  longer  to  be  responsible  for 
these  horrors.  I  wish  they  would  accept  from 
one  who  once  was  not  unknown  amongst  them, 
the  offer  of  his  most  heartfelt  congratulations. 

Peregrine. 

The  steel-trap  and  pole-trap  so  largely 
used  by  gamekeepers  are  abominable  devices, 
both  as  a  cause  of  indiscriminate  destruction 
and  as  an  instrument  of  torture  more  horrible 
perhaps  than  any  to  which  animals  are  sub- 
jected, short  of  vivisection.1 

"  Naturalist,"  writing  to  the  Church  Weekly, 
says: — "  Going  the  other  day  into  a  large 
wood — a  delightful  rambling  ground  for  a 
naturalist,  I  was  sorry  to  come  upon  a  game- 
keeper's 'museum,'  which  displayed  jays, 


1  Information  concerning  an  improved  and  less 
barbarous  rabbit-trap  can  be  obtained  from  Colonel 
W.  L.  B.  Coulson,  Newbrough,  Fourstones-on-Tyne. 
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magpies,  kestrels,  white  and  brown  owls, 
and  other  birds,  as  well  as  weasels  and 
stoats.  Little  wonder  that  some  of  the 
meadows  in  our  neighbourhood  are  '  fairly 
riddled  by  mice,'  as  one  of  our  old  shepherds 
says.  When  will  it  become  known  that 
owls  are  the  most  effective  enemies  of  field 
mice  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  condemn  too 
severely  the  foolish  and  cruel  action  of  those 
who  allow  or  encourage  the  destruction,  by 
trap  or  gun,  of  these  useful  and  beautiful 
birds.  Next,  and  hardly  second  in  merit,  as 
a  check  upon  mice,  comes  the  kestrel,  or 
windhover,  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
popular  ignorance  as  to  its  food  and  habits  is 
even  greater  than  that  which  prevails  in 
regard  to  owls." 

The  gamekeeper,  it  is  well  known,  is  the 
worst  enemy  the  brown  owl  has  ;  but  it  is 
not  all  keepers  who  shoot  owls.  One  on  an 
estate  of  50,000  acres  in  the  wildest  part  of 
England  told  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  the  author 
of  "  Lost  British  Birds,"  that  twenty-five 
years  ago  owls,  both  brown  and  white,  were 
common  in  that  locality ;  now  there  are  none. 
Not,  in  this  instance,  because  they  have  been 
persecuted,  but  because  they  have  been 
caught  in  pole -traps  set  to  take  crows, 
buzzards,  and  kestrels.  This  shows  that  the 
destruction  was  unintentional ;  but  the  game- 
keeper is  none  the  less  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Clarke,  a 
Scarborough  naturalist : — "J  have  frequently 
advocated  the  same  protection  for  birds  of 
prey  as  for  others,  and  two  or  three  years 
ago  collected  together  what  information  I 
could  respecting  these  birds,  their  food,  and 
the  cruelty  involved  in  the  horrible  pole-trap, 
and  published  it  in  the  form  of  a  small  pam- 
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phlet,  which  I  have  distributed  among 
various  land-owners  and  game  preservers. 

  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  owls 

still  continue  to  fall  victims  to  the  ignorant 
prejudice  of  the  gamekeepers,  and  in  planta- 
tions in  this  district,  where  ten  years  ago  I 
could  see  a  dozen  owls  in  a  day  and  find  five 
or  six  nests,  they  are  now  practically  ex- 
terminated. These  remarks  apply  to  the 
long-eared  and  tawny  owls." 

"  An  advertisement  appeared  a  short  time 
ago  in  a  Kentish  paper,"  says  Mr.  S.  B.  Chit- 
tenden in  the  Church  Review,  "offering  thirty 
pairs  of  jays'  wings  for  sale  on  application  to 
a  keeper,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  rents  some 
shooting  in  Hants  told  me  that  when  out  one 
day  he  noticed  several  small  traps  set  on  a 
bar  across  a  stream.  On  asking  his  keeper 
about  them  he  was  told  that  they  were  set  to 
catch  kingfishers." 

The  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps  writes : — 
"  Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent  the  des- 
truction of  rare  birds  ?  A  female  specimen 
of  the  raven,  which  had  reared  a  brood  in  a 
lonely  part  of  the  North-West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  has  been  ruthlessly  shot  by  a 
gamekeeper.  It  seems  the  same  keeper 
'  bagged  '  a  fine  peregrine  falcon.  A  golden 
bittern  was  killed  the  other  day  at  Hythe, 
Kent.  A  hawfinch  and  a  comorant  seem  to 
have  met  with  the  same  fate  in  the  Wear 
Valley,  Durham.  If  the  destruction  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  rare  birds  is  allowed 
to  go  on,  there  will  be  none  left  in  these 
islands.  A  poet  lately  pointed  out,  with 
bitter  truth,  how  all  beautiful  and  gentle 
creatures  fly  from  the  great  beast  of  prey — 
man  !  " 

Seebohm,  who  was  one  of  our  most  able 
and  reliable  naturalists,  writing  of  the  golden 
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eagle  in  his  '  History  of  British  Birds,'  says  : 
"  Before  it  is  too  late,  Scotchmen,  protect 
your  national  bird,  the  eagle  of  your  an- 
cestors, and  stay  the  cruel  war  waged  by 
grouse- shooter,  deer-stalker,  sheep-farmer, 
and  skin-collector — war  which  will,  ere  long, 
play  its  part  but  too  surely,  and  take  the 
eagle  from  your  mountains  for  ever."  Nearly 
all  the  golden  eagles  that  have  recently  been 
killed  have  been  taken  in  traps. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  REMEDY. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  evils 
enumerated  in  this  pamphlet,  and  that  is 
to  sweep  the  Game  Laws  away.  A  mo- 
ment's consideration  will  show  that  the  evils 
are  inseparable  from  the  operation  of  the  laws, 
and  that  no  modification  of  the  latter  can  do 
more  than  mitigate  the  former.  The  only 
remedy  is  abolition.  We  have  shown  that  the 
outcome  of  the  game  preserving  system  is  a 
very  serious  diminution  of  the  food  supply  of 
the  people,  by  the  destruction  of  crops,  the 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  improved 
methods  of  farming,  and  the  hindrances  to 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  which  might 
be  made  productive.  We  have  shown  that 
game  as  food  forms  no  sensible  set  off  to 
these  disadvantages,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Game  Laws  by  the  very  people 
who  preserve  the  game  (administered  by  any 
other  class  they  would  soon  fall  into  disuse) 
leads  to  decisions  dictated  not  so  much  by 
the  evidence  adduced,  or  the  demands  of 
of  justice  and  humanity,  as  by  the  strong  feel- 
ing and  excitement  inseparable  from  the 
chase  and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Sentences 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  not  warranted  by 
the  acts,  harsh  as  are  the  latter,  frequently 
call  for  the  intervention  of  the  Home  Office, 
and  show  the  demoralisation  of  the  magis- 
terial mind.  We  have  shown  that  this 
severity  almost  invariably  impresses  the 
labourers  with  the  idea  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  injustice.  Knowing  that  game 
preserving  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  want 
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of  employment  from  which  they  suffer,  and 
being  accustomed  from  childhood  to  regard 
the  game  as  nobody's  property,  the  harsh 
administration  of  these  laws  inspires  them 
with  a  spirit  of  revolt  which  is  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  avoidable.  We  have  shown  that  the 
game  cannot  be  guarded  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  human  blood  for  which  no  amuse- 
ment can  ever  compensate.  We  have  shown 
that  the  practice  of  killing  game  for  amuse- 
ment inspires  even  educated  men  with  a 
pride  in  sanguinary  feats  which  would  dis- 
gust many  professional  butchers.  We  have 
shown  that  the  hired  instruments  of  the  so- 
called  sportsmen,  the  game  watchers,  do  not 
escape  the  general  demoralisation;  that  their 
brutal  instincts  are  developed,  their  idle 
habits  confirmed,  and  their  value  as  citizens 
destroyed  by  their  occupation.  Finally  we 
have  shown  that  the  net  result  of  the  whole 
system  is  that  the  game,  which  is  bred  and 
reared  artificially,  and  to  an  unnatural  extent, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  killed,  can  only  be 
preserved  in  sufficient  numbers  to  satisfy  the 
landowners  by  destroying  many  beautiful 
animals  which,  if  allowed  to  live,  would  have 
maintained  nature's  balance.  The  game  is 
reared  in  order  that  it  may  be  killed.  Its 
natural  enemies  are  killed  in  order  that  it 
may  be  reared.  There  is  killing  in  order 
that  there  may  be  more  killing.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Game  Laws  will  put  an  end  to 
all  this  bloodshed. 

No  one  wants  to  see  the  game  extirpated. 
Pheasants,  for  instance,  although  not  in- 
digenous, are  beautiful  creatures  that  we 
would  all  be  sorry  to  miss.  Hares,  grouse, 
partridges,  etc.,  are  all  good  in  their  way, 
and  kept  within  proper  limits  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  little,  if  any,  injury.    The  farmers, 
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who  are  the  first  to  suffer  where  game  is 
numerous  do  not  object  to  a  reasonable 
number.  Every  animal  has  a  use  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  the  probability  is 
that  a  reasonable,  or  shall  we  say  a  natural, 
amount  of  game  would  be  found  to  do  more 
good  than  harm.  The  practical  farmers 
who  were  examined  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittees were  in  favour  of  total  abolition,  and 
most  of  them  thought  that  nothing  short 
of  it  would  attain  the  end  in  view.  They 
neither  anticipated  nor  desired  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  game  ;  they  simply  wished 
to  see  it  kept  within  such  limits  as  would 
prevent  injury  to  the  crops. 

And  here  the  question  arises,  can  the  game 
be  reduced  to  that  extent  without  disappear- 
ing altogether  ?  Most  decidedly  it  can. 
There  are  hundreds  of  places  in  the  British 
Islands  where  things  are  in  that  condition 
to-day.  Game  is  not  preserved,  and  yet  it  is 
far  from  being  extinct.  The  present  writer, 
however,  would  not  object  to  a  law  akin 
to  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act  being 
extended  to  the  game.  Killing  during  the 
breeding  season,  or  by  any  unfair  method, 
should  be  discountenanced.  The  formation 
of  a  healthy  public  opinion  is  more  desirable 
than  the  enactment  of  any  law  on  the  subject, 
but  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  the  former  it 
may  be  desirable  to  make  certain  heartless 
people  atone  for  their  callousness.  The  act 
which  we  favour,  in  addition  to  securing  fair 
play  for  the  game,  would  also  cover  such  cases 
as  those  indicated  in  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Collinson  in 
Humanity,  the  journal  of  the  Humanitarian 
League,  entitled,  "  The  Destruction  of 
Rare  Birds,  Butcher's  Bill  for  1896"  :— 

"  Bird   destruction   goes  on   apace.  A 
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i  specimen  '  of  the  hoopoe — a  lovely  creature 
— it  is  recorded,  has  recently  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  '  murderous  aim  '  of  the  collector.  It 
was  shot  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Gardner,  at 
Garstang,  Lancashire,  on  September  29th 
1896.  When  a  clergyman  shoots  down  rare 
birds,  one  can  scarcely  wonder  that  other 
people  who  do  not  profess  to  be  religious  do 
the  same.  Commenting  on  this  case,  the 
Yorkshire  Weekly  Post  says :  '  Such  an  an- 
nouncement is  enough  to  make  the  great  and 
good  Gilbert  White  turn  in  his  grave,  and 
cannot  fail  to  give  deep  pain  to  every  humane 
person  and  lover  of  rare  and  beautiful  birds.' 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  cases  of 
bird  destruction  which  have  occured  during 
a  period  of  about  twelve  months  (from 
December,  1895,  to  January,  1897):  Osprey 
or  fish-hawk,  shot  at  Newton-le- Willows,  on 
September  16th;  long  -  eared  owl,  fine  ex- 
ample, taken  in  Kirkcudbright,  N.B.  (New- 
castle Weekly  Chronicle,  November  14th) ; 
rough-legged  buzzard,  shot  within  a  mile  of 
Nunburnholme,  Yorkshire  (Standard,  Decem- 
ber 14th) ;  hoopoe,  captured  and  killed  near 
Bondicar,  on  September  5th ;  golden  eagle 
killed  in  Sutherlandshire  (Christian  World, 
Oct.  8th)  ;  black-tailed  godwit,  greenshank, 
ruff,  and  spotted  redshank,  obtained  near 
Spurn  Point,  on  September  7th  and  8th ; 
two  fine  examples  of  the  little  tern,  procured 
near  Marske-by-the-Sea,  on  August  28th ; 
broad-billed  sandpiper,  captured  between 
Littlestone-on-Sea  and  Dungeness  (Ornitho- 
logist, October) ;  stormy  petrel,  procured  near 
St.  Mary's  Island,  on  October  14th ;  snipe 
(gallinago  major),  shot  on  the  moor  above 
Romaldkirk,  Teesdale,  on  September  30th — 
another  '  specimen '  of  this  rare  species  was 
taken  near  Flamborough,  on  September  9th ; 
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aquatic  warbler,  taken  at  Blakeney,  Norfolk 
{Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle,  October  10th) ; 
peregrine  falcon,  shot  at  Dunston  Haughs, 
on  February  24th  ;  golden  eagle,  1  fine  speci- 
men,' taken  near  Oban  (Oban  Times,  March 
21st)  ;  nightingale,  shot  in  Raincliffe  and 
Hackness  Woods,  Scarborough  (Yorkshire 
Weekly  Post,  July  27th) ;  two  nightjars, 
captured  in  the  vicinity  of  Wooler,  North- 
umberland (Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle,  June 
20th) ;  little  bustard,  taken  at  Holderness  in 
the  last  week  in  December,  1895  (Naturalist) ; 
a  pied  variety  of  the  moorhen,  a  female  great 
buzzard,  short-eared  owl  (two  4  specimens'),  a 
peregrine  falcon,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen 
green  woodpeckers,  were  recently  taken  in 
various  parts  of  Bedfordshire  (Echo,  Septem- 
ber 22nd) ;  white-tailed  eagle,  shot  in  Annes- 
ley  Park,  Nottingham,  on  November  23rd; 
fine  example  of  Sabine's  gull,  procured  in 
Kent,  on  October  7th ;  pomatorhine  skua, 
taken  at  Marske  on  October  12th;  cream- 
coloured  courser,  shot  on  Salisbury  Plain  at 
Earlstoke,  on  October  10th ;  Macqueen's 
bustard,  shot  at  Easington,  in  Holderness, 
on  October  17th;  great  bittern,  shot  a  short 
time  ago  at  Shadoxhurst,  Kent  (Newcastle 
Weekly  Chronicle,  January  2nd,  1897);  'fine 
wild  swan,'  shot  on  Lake  Derwentwater  on 
January  5th,  1897." 

The  game  are  as  dear  to  us  as  the  animals 
named  in  the  above  extract,  but  no  dearer. 
The  same  protectionary  measure  should  cover 
all.  The  substitute  which  we  require  for  the 
Game  Laws  is  an  act  which  will,  in  the  first 
place,  prevent  cruelty,  and  in  the  second, 
waste.  By  waste  we  mean  unnecessary  des- 
truction of  the  animals  concerned  and  damage 
to  crops  by  their  unnatural  increase.  This 
law  should  bring  home  responsibility  to  rich 
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and  poor  alike.  The  votary  of  fashion  should 
not  be  exempt.  The  unfeeling  brute  who 
mutilates  the  osprey  is  not  a  bit  worse  than 
the  lady  who  wears  the  plume.  A  day  will 
come  when  visitors,  such  as  those  mentioned 
in  Humanity,  will  be  welcomed  by  all,  and 
coaxed  to  remain.  Let  us  try  to  hasten  its 
arrival  by  denouncing  as  public  enemies  the 
half-developed  creatures  who  stuff  the  king- 
fisher and  cage  the  lark. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to 
assume  that  game  preserving  is  being  dis- 
continued. We  believe  the  exact  contrary  to 
be  the  case.  In  so  far  as  figures  are  obtain- 
able they  bear  out  our  conclusion.  One  of 
the  strongest  recommendations  of  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  Commission  of  1883  was 
that  no  more  land  should  be  taken  for  the 
formation  of  deer  forests.  Yet  the  Highlands 
continue  to  be  depopulated,  as  the  following 
extract  will  show.  It  is  taken  from  the 
North  British  Daily  Mail  of  October  7,  1897  : 

"  We  give  below  a  list  of  the  principal 
deer  forests  that  have  been  formed  since 
1883,  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  and 
the  numbers  of  acres  :  Argyllshire  :  Glen 
Etive,  E.  S.  Greaves,  10,153  ;  Kingairloch, 
J.  B.  Sherriff,  12,000.  Invernesshire :  Skaebost, 
Lachlan  Macdonald,  3,000 ;  Loch  Hourn, 
R.  Birkbeck,  12,000;  Persit  and  Torgulbin, 
Sir  J.  Stirling-Maxwell,  13,246 :  Meoble, 
Mrs.  Campbell  of  Monzie,  15,000  ;  Cornach 
and  Inverie,  John  Baird  of  Knoydart,  20,000  ; 
Movar,  Lord  Lovat,  20,000  ;  Mamore,  Mrs. 
Campbell  of  Monzie,  30,000.  Ross-shire : 
Corriemulzie,  Trustees  of  late  G.  Ross, 
9,731  ;  Inchbae,  W.  D.  Mackenzie  of  Farr, 
21,000.  Sutherlandshire  :  Corrykinlock,  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  10,800  ;  Glencanisp,  Duke  of 
Sutherland,    32,460 ;     Glendhu,    Duke  of 
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Sutherland,  35,050.  Others  might  be  named, 
but  these  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
movement  that  is  going  on.  These  fourteen 
deer  forests,  all  formed  since  1883,  have  a 
total  area  of  244,440  acres,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  good  grazing  land,  which  might 
have  been  turned  into  flourishing  crofts.  In 
the  circumstances  of  the  Highland  and 
Island  population,  such  an  increase  of  deer 
forests  is  a  public  scandal.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  it  is  only  within  this  century 
that  deer  forests  have  come  into  existence  in 
Scotland.  In  181 2  the  number  was  5  ;  now 
it  is  about  140." 

All  over  the  country  notice-boards  warning 
off  trespassers  stare  one  in  the  face,  and  men 
in  velveteens  glare  from  behind  them  at  the 
traveller  who  dares  to  look  over  the  hedge. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  game  preservers 
several  speakers  deplored  the  futility  of 
trying  to  get  the  Game  Laws  strengthened 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  The 
sharks  perceive  that  the  tide  is  turning  and 
begin  to  show  a  dread  of  getting  stranded. 
Let  us,  the  people,  follow  up  our  advantage. 
We  have  knowledge,  justice,  and  humanity 
on  our  side.  Let  us  make  opposition  to  the 
Game  Laws  a  test  question  at  election  times, 
and  thus  get  rid  of  what  Professor  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace  calls  ' '  those  abominable 
engines  of  oppression  and  selfishness." 


Manifesto  of  the  Humanitarian  League. 


The  Humanitarian  League  has  been  established  on  the  basis 
of  an  intelligible  and  consistent  principle  of  humaneness— 
that  it  is  iniquitous  to  inflict  suffering,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  any  sentient  being,  except  when  self-defence  or  absolute 
necessity  can  be  justly  pleaded. 

This  principle  the  Humanitarian  League  will  apply  and 
emphasise  in  those  cases  where  it  appears  to  be  most  flagrantly 
overlooked,  and  will  protest  not  only  against  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  men  on  men,  in  the  name  of  law,  authority,  and 
conventional  usage,  but  also  (in  accordance  with  the  same 
sentiment  of  humanity)  against  the  wanton  ill-treatment  of 
the  lower  animals. 

The  Humanitarian  League  will  therefore  propose  a  thorough 
revision  and  more  equitable  administration  of  the  present 
Criminal  Code,  under  which  a  very  large  amount  of  injustice 
and  oppression  is  constantly  perpetrated. 

It  will  deprecate  the  various  provocations  and  incentives  to 
aggressive  warfare,  and  will  point  to  the  evils  that  result  from 
the  ever-increasing  array  of  military  and  naval  armaments. 

It  will  inculcate  the  public  duty  of  affording  protection  to 
the  weak  and  helpless,  and  will  urge  the  need  of  amending 
the  present  social  conditions,  under  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  destitution. 

It  will  contend  that  the  practice  of  vivisection  is  incom- 
patible with  the  fundamental  principles  both  of  humanity 
and  sound  science,  and  that  the  infliction  of  suffering  for 
ends  purely  selfish,  such  as  sport,  fashion,  profit,  or  pro- 
fessional advancement,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
debasing  the  general  standard  of  morality. 

Furthermore,  the  Humanitarian  League  will  aim  at  the 
prevention  of  the  terrible  sufferings  to  which  animals  are 
subjected  in  the  cattle-traffic  and  the  shambles,  and  will 
advocate,  as  an  initial  measure,  the  abolition  of  private 
slaughter-houses,  the  presence  of  which  in  our  large  centres 
is  a  cause  of  widespread  demoralisation. 

The  Humanitarian  League  will  look  to  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost,  both  in  private  and  public,  to  promote  the 
above-mentioned  scheme.  Its  work  will  involve  no  sort  of 
opposition  to  that  of  any  existing  institution ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  designed  to  supplement  and  reinforce  such  efforts  as 
have  already  been  organised  for  similar  objects.  The  dis- 
tinctive purpose  and  guiding  policy  of  the  League  will  be  to 
consolidate  and  give  consistent  expression  to  those  principles 
of  humaneness,  the  recognition  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  and  realisation  of  all  that  is  highest  and  best 
in  Humanity. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Humanitarian  League,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


VOLUMES. 


Cruelties  of  Civilisation  : 

A   PROGRAM   OF   HUMANE  REFORM. 

In  Two  Vols.    Paper  Covers,  is.;  Cloth  2s.,  each  Volume. 


Humanitarian  Essays. 

(Vol.  III.  of  ''Cruelties   of  Civilisation".) 

The  Sweating  System,  by  Maurice  Adams  ;  The  Gallows 
and  the  Lash,  by  Hypatia  Bradlaugh  Bonner;  The  Shadow 
of  the  Sword,  by  G.  W.  Foote  ;  Public  Control  of  Hos- 
pitals, by  Harry  Roberts  ;  What  it  Costs  to  be  Vacci- 
nated, by  Joseph  Collinson ;  The  Humanities  of  Diet, 
by  Henry  S.  Salt ;  Liters  Humaniores,  An  Appeal  to 
Teachers. 

Crown  8vo.,  is. 


Humane  Science  Lectures. 

The  Need  of  a_  Rational  and  Humane  Science,  by 
Edward  Carpenter ;  The  Humane  Study  of  Natural 
History,  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.  ;  The  Treatment 
of  Prisoners,  by  Rev.  W.  Douglas  Morrison;  Suggestion  : 
Its  Place  in  Medicine  and  Scientific  Research,  by  Dr. 
J.  Milne  Bramwell ;  Appendix:  Natural  Selection  and 
Mutual  Aid,  by  Peter  Kropotkin  ;  An  Epitome. 

Small  8vo ;  Cloth,  2s. 


The  New  Charter; 

A   DISCUSSION    OF   THE   RIGHTS   OF  MEN 
AND  THE  RIGHTS  OF  ANIMALS. 

By  J.   C.  Kenworthy,    Josiah  Oldfield,    Rev.  A.  L. 
Lilley,  Frederic  Harrison,  G.  W.  Foote, 
and  C.  W.  Leadbeater. 

Paper  Covers,  is.  Cloth,  2s. 


Animals'  Rights, 

CONSIDERED   IN   RELATION   TO  SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 

By  Henry  S.  Salt. 

In  Paper  Covers,  is. ;  Cloth,  2s. 


A.  Bonner,  Printer,  i  &  2  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 


PAMPHLETS  (old  series). 

TWOPENCE  EACH. 

1.  — Humanitarianism :   Its   General   Principles  and 

Progress.    By  Henry  S.  Salt. 

4.— The  Horrors  of  Sport.    By  Lady  Florence  Dixie. 

5  — Behind  the  Scenes  in  Slaughter  Houses.    By  H. 

F.  Lester. 

6.— Vivisection.      By  Edward  Carpenter  and  Edward 
Maitland. 

7  -  "I  Was  in  Prison  "  ;  A  Plea  for  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Criminal  Law.    By  Robert  Johnson. 

8— Women's    Wages,    and    the    Conditions  under 
which  they  are  earned.    By  Isabella  O.  Ford. 

9.— Dangerous  Trades.    By  Louisa  T.  Mallet. 

o. — The  Extermination  of  Birds.  By  Edith  Carrington. 

1 —The  Horse:  his  Life,  his  Usage,  and  his  End. 

By  Colonel  W.  L.  B.  Coulson. 

2  —A  Plea  for  Mercy  to  Offenders.    By  C  H.  Hop 

wood,  Q.C. 

3. -The  Humanizing  of  the  Poor  Law.     By  J.  F. 

Oakeshott. 

4  — Literse  Humaniores  :  an  Appeal  to  Teachers. 

5  —Cattle  Ships  and  our  Meat  Supply.    By  Isabel  M. 

Greg  and  S.  H.  Towers. 

6.  - Public  Control  of  Hospitals.    By  Harry  Roberts. 

7.  — The  Evils  of  Butchery.    By  Josiah  Oldfield. 

8.  — The  Dog :  his  Rights  and  Wrongs.     By  Edith 

Carrington. 

9  —The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.    By  G  W  Foote 

o. — So=called  Sport.     By  Rev.  J.  Stratton,  Colonel  W. 
L.  B.  Coulson,  and  Dr.  R.  H.  Jude. 

1  —What  it  Costs  to  be  Vaccinated:  The  Pains  and 
Penalties  of  an  Unjust  Law.  By  Joseph  Collinson. 

2.  — The  Sweating  System.    By  Maurice  Adams. 

3  — The  Humanities  of  Diet.    By  Henry  S.  Salt. 

4— The  Gallows  and  the  Lash.    By  Hypatia  Bradlaugh 

Bonner. 

Humanitarian  League, 

53,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


